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New Apostolic Delegate.—Monsignor Giovanni Bon- 
zano, rector of the College of the Propaganda at Rome, 
has been named as Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States, succeeding his Excellency Most Rev. Diomede 
Falconio, recently made a cardinal. 


Special Message to Congress.—The high cost of living, 
industrial relations and governmental conditions in 
Alaska are the chief subjects dealt with by President 
Taft in a special message to Congress on February 2. In 
regard to the high cost of living, the President asks 
authority of Congress to invite the nations of the world 
to a conference in Washington or elsewhere for the in- 
vestigation of the “high prices that have so distressed 
the people of the world.” The President also urges the 
appointment of a federal commission to make “searching 
inquiry into the subject of industrial relations,” including 
labor troubles and all common disagreements between 
employer and employed. Such official investigation and 
report, he says, will “enlighten and inform public opinion 
which of itself will often induce or compel the reform 
of unjust conditions or the abatement of unreasonable 
demands.” In regard to Alaska, the President suggests 
the construction of a government railroad, a commission 
form of government and other needed legislation for the 
faraway territory. While he is not in favor of govern- 
ment ownership where the same certainty and efficiency 
of service can be had by private enterprise, Mr. Taft 
thinks that the government should encourage the develop- 
ment of that vast and remarkable territory by building 
and owning a trunk line railroad which it may lease 
on terms varying to meet its growth and prosperity. 
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is said, will resist any attempt of a British syndicate or 
of the British government to assert sovereignity over 
Palmyra Island in the Pacific, about 850 miles south by 
west of the Hawaiian group. The Department has beet 
informed that the Island has long been in the possession 
of Judge Henry E. Cooper, of the Hawaiian Supreme 
Court. Investigation shows that while existing charts 
give the Island to the British by virtue of its annexation 
in 1889, by Captain Nicols, of the gunboat Cormorant, 
the Island had previously been annexed to the Hawaiian 
Kingdom in 1882, and the commission appointed by 
President McKinley in 1898 to take over the Hawaiian 
Islands, annexed to the United States in that year, 
specifically included Palmyra Island as part of Hawaii. 
The United States and Great Britain may have to submit 
the question of sovereignty to international arbitration. 


Lawrence Textile Strike.—The strike of 22,000 oper- 
atives in the textile mills of Lawrence, Mass., assumed 
such proportions that twenty-two companies of the State 
militia, including two troops of cavalry from Boston, 
nearly 1,400 men in all, patrolled the streets of the city 
to preserve order and prevent parades and gatherings 
of whatever nature. Two persons were killed, a woman 
by a stray bullet, and a Syrian striker, who had been 
fatally hurt with a knife or a bayonet. Orders were 
issued to the militia to refrain from saluting the Ameri- 
can flag when carried by the strikers. Joseph J. Ettor, 
of New York, the leader of the army of the disaffected, 
and Arturo Giovannitti, editor of a New York Socialist 
paper, were arrested by officers of the State police and 
held without bail as accessories to murder. The chief 
grievance of the strikers was that whereas by a recent 
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act of the State Legislature the hours of labor had been 
reduced from fifty-six to fifty-four, the mill owners 
seemingly in evasion of the law reduced the wages too. 
There probably would have been no strike if Massa- 
chusetts had adopted the Canadian conciliation board 
for taking care of labor troubles, as proposed two years 
ago before the Legislature, according to Lieutenant- 
Governor Luce. An attempt was made to ascertain the 
status of the strike at the end of the third week. The 
strikers claimed that of the 37,000 persons employed in 
the textile industry in Lawrence under normal conditions 
not more than five thousand were at work. Mill agents, 
on the other hand, asserted that their plants were run- 
ning at between twenty-five and fifty per cent. of capa- 
city. Business men and other neutral observers placed 
the number of operatives at work at about 12,000 to 


15.000. 


Children’s Bureau Proposed.—A bill creating a 
“Children’s Bureau” in the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, for the investigation of conditions and the 
gathering of information relating to the employment of 
children throughout the country passed the Senate 
by a vote of 54 to 20. One amendment of importance 
was adopted. This prohibits the agents of the bureau 
from entering “any house used exclusively as a family 
residence, over the objection of the head of the family.” 
This will not curtail the activities of the proposed 
bureau, the purpose of which is to gather information 
and statistics already in existence, rather than to under- 


take new investigations. 


Warning to President Madero.—Promp: action has 
been taken by the President, acting through the State 
and War Departments, for the protection of Americans 
and their interests, both in Mexico and on the American 
side of the Rio Grande. President Madero received 
warning in a note sent through the American Embassy in 
Mexico City, that his government will be held responsible 
for any repetition of the incidents of the last revolution, 
when Americans fell victims to stray bullets in Mexico 
and on the American side of the border, and when heavy 
property losses were reported. At the same time General 
Duncan, commanding the Department of Texas, was 
instructed by the War Department to “prevent firing 


across the border.” 


Mexico.—The last claim presented to the commission 
on indemnization for losses during the Maderist revo- 
lution was from Governor Maytorena, of Sonora, who 
asked for 108,000 pesos, because the war had prevented 
him from raising a crop. He is a particular friend of 
the Maderos, so his claim was admitted after the expira- 
tion of the time set for receiving them. Manuel 
Ugarte, who has the reputation of a man of letters in 
his native Argentina, is in Mexico for the purpose of 
delivering lectures on the Yankee peril and the need of 








a Latin-American union against the colossus of the north. 
In official circles he has been received with coldness, 
though private individuals and students have welcomed 
He declares his intention to lecture on 
the street corners if he can get no hall. The Govern- 
ment is anxious for him to hold his peace. The na- 
tional Catholic party has won four-fifths of the seats in 
the State legislature of Jalisco, with some seats still in 
doubt. Mexicans residing in the disputed Chamizal 
district complain of violent aggressions on the part of 
Americans. Investigations show that under the Diaz 
régime, four-fifths of the public lands in Lower California 
were alienated to foreigners for a trifling sum, one com- 
pany getting over thirteen million acres. Hopes are en- 
tertained that flaws may be found in some of the titles. 
Acts of outlawry by Zapatist rebels in the southern 
part of the republic continue unchecked. The rising in 
Ciudad Juarez, opposite E] Paso, Texas, may be a part 
of a general plot or may be simply a sporadic attempt 
of some dissatisfied troops. In proclaiming a new Presi- 
dent, they are following a time-honored precedent in 
Mexican history. Their success depends upon the atti- 
tude of the United States. ‘Reports of outrages on 
Americans residing in Mexico have been sent to Wash- 
ington, 


him effusively. 














Canada.—Great complaints of lack of freight cars 
come from the farmers of the West. It is said that, 
unless relief be found, 70 million bushels of wheat will 
perish in the fields. One would have looked for farmers 
to provide storage for their crops instead of trusting to 
railways and elevators. Great excitement prevails 
over reported gold discoveries at Duck Mountain, near 
the Canadian Northern Line from Winnipeg to Prince 
Albert, about 300 miles from the first named city. Though 
the ground is covered with snow and the temperature is 
below zero, many are flocking thither. The prospects 
are said to be rich, but the extent of the field is undeter- 
mined. For the protection of farmers the Government 
is requiring a bond of $600, as a condition of a mining 
license. Later news announces that, as is too often the 
case, the reports were greatly exaggerated. Great pre- 
parations are being made in Vancouver for the increase 
of trade expected when the Panama Canal opens. There 
is an idea that the grain from the extreme West will 
take that route to Europe. The Ne Temere agitators 
are not discouraged on account of the ridiculous figure 
they cut in parliament lately. They are preparing to 
bring the matter up again, both in the Commons and in 











the Senate. 


Great Britain—The Duke of Fife, husband of the 
Princess Royal and brother-in-law of the King, died in 
Egypt from the effects of a chill caught in the ship- 
wreck of the Delhi. He was on his way to Khartoum 
to be present at the dedication of a Protestant church 
built in memory of Gordon. The vacancy in the 
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Carmarthen Burghs, brought about by the acceptance 
of office by W. L. Williams, the late member of Parlia- 
ment for that constituency, has been ended by the re- 
election of Mr. Williams. In 1910, Mr. Williams had 
a majority of 2,232, in a total poll of 6,162. In the 
election just over, allowing that the 149 votes given to 
the Independent Labor candidate would otherwise have 
been Liberal, the majority is 1,410, in a poll of 6,520. 
The Liberal vote is diminished by 232 votes, and the 
Unionist is increased by 590. Lord Charles Beres- 
ford has published his book on the navy, which he sus- 
pended when Winston Churchill became First Lord of 
the Admiralty, to let England know, he says, the peril it 
has escaped. The gist of the book is that the personnel 
of the navy was never better; its material part was 
hardly ever worse. The Government promises to in- 
troduce the Bill for the disestablishment of the Church 
of England in Wales during the coming session. 








Ireland. The London Daily Chronicle, probably the 
most authoritative of Liberal organs, published February 
1 a forecast of the Home Rule Bill which is to be intro- 
duced in a few weeks. The most important part of the 
announcement is that Ireland shall have fuil control of 
customs and excise, that is, of indirect as well as direct 
taxation, or fiscal independence. She would therefore 
enjoy “full self-government” in practically the completest 
sense compatible with the imperial connection. The pro- 
viso that neither country shall erect tariffs against the 
other indicates that Ireland will have power to do so 
against other countries. As was stated in last week’s 
Chronicle, this is in accord with the Financial Relations 
Committee’s report, with the opinion of economic ex- 
perts, and with the first draft of Gladstone’s Bill of 
1886. Ireland will receive ten millions yearly for fifteen 
years,—about 8 per cent. of the overdues exacted of 
her since the Union,—after which a rearrangement will 
be made based on her revenues. The Irish Parliament 
will consist of an Assembly of 103 members, and a Coun- 
cil of 50, which will have a suspensory veto on legisla- 
tion, disagreements to be decided by a majority of both 
houses voting together. Ireland, unlike the colonial 
Parliaments, will have no control of navy, army, 
militia, foreign policy, coinage, military camps and 
light-houses, and for twelve years a portion of the Con- 
stabulary will be reserved to the imperial authorities. 
If, as the forecast states, Ireland is to have some repre- 
sentation in Westminster, this is probably preparatory 
to Imperial Federation, or to “Home Rule All Round.” 
The scheme is much broader than that which Mr. Red- 
mond was willing to accept two years ago. Dr. 
Douglas Hyde announced at a great meeting in Derry, 
where he was the guest of honor, that Gaelic is taught 
now in over 3,000 national schools, and in the Inter- 
mediate there are 7,000 students of Gaelic, whereas in 
1900 there were only 473. Besides, the Gaelic League 
had established eight colleges of its own in Irish-speak- 








ing districts at which 1,100 students last year took ad- 
vanced courses in Gaelic. “We stand for an Ireland 
thinking its own thoughts, speaking its own language, 
writing its own books, singing its own songs, lilting its 
own music, playing its own games, weaving its own coats. 
making its own shoes, standing firm on its own legs, anc 
going outside its shores for nothing procurable within.” 
——lIn deference to Orange sentiment, Mr. Churchi:] 
agreed not to speak in Ulster Hall, but insisted on hold- 
ing the meeting in Belfast on the date announced. The 
principal Unionist journals deprecated the Ulster Coun- 
cil’s resolution to prevent the meeting, as contrary to the 
rights of free speech and also bad politics. 


Italy —On January 16 was held the ante-preparatory 
session of the Congregation of Rites on the merits of 
the cause of Beatification of the Venerable Francis Mont- 
morency-Laval, first bishop of Quebec, and for the 16th 
of April is announced the preparatory session in the cause 
of the Venerable John Nepomucen Neumann, the saintly 
bishop of Philadelphia. During the week an English 
gentleman by name of Kennedy purchased from a col- 
lector in Rome the bas-relief missing from the tomb of 
Callistus III and presented it to St. Peter’s, where it will 
shortly be restored to its place on the monument. The 
original loss of the panel is hard to explain, but it evi- 
dently occurred during one of the several transfers of 
the remains of the pontiff in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. At Chieti an  anti-clerical controversy 
is disturbing the peace of the community. The Holy 
Father decided to build there at his own expense a theo- 
logical seminary for the use of the neighboring dioceses, 
but the Municipal Council blocked his obtaining the 
necessary site. Just how this was done is not clear, but 
as there is a percentage tax on land-transfers, the gov- 
ernment frequently refuses leave of sale at the price 
agreed upon by the contracting parties, because the gov- 
ernment percentage is not as high a sum as desired. In 
that fashion some years ago the sale of the Augustinian 
Convent adjoining St. Patrick’s Church in Rome was in- 
hibited; but as later the government itself rented the 
convent for public uses, there may have been another 
colored gentleman stowed away behind that particular 
woodpile. It may be noted that in the administration of 
the ecclesiastical revenues which the government has 
seized upon, not all the returns by any means are spent 
for worship. In the province of Rome (exclusive of the 
city) last year the revenues admitted by the government 
officials were $52,688.93: of this one-quarter, or $13,- 
172.23, was paid over to the towns and villages in the 
province for municipal purposes——-On Monday last the 
Sultan of Turkey, Mahomet V, sent a third class decor- 
ation to Mgr. Screggi, Archbishop of Scutari, in ac- 
knowledgement of his pacific intervention last year in 
the difficulties between the Turks and the inhabitants of 
Albania. Fortunately the decoration is of such a char- 
acter as is conferred only on the veriest commoner for 
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the cheapest kind of service, and so the archbishop was 
in a position to decline the offer with dignity: he thus 
escapes offending the Albanians and his follow Italians, 
who would be indignant at his accepting a Turkish decora- 
tion, and at the same time cannot particularly offend the 
Turkish government, as in self-respect he was bound 
to refuse an honor which was notoriously beneath him. 
~—The necrology of the week includes Mgr. Bavona, 
the papal nuncio at Vienna, and Mgr, Navarre, the 
first vicar apostolic of English New Guinea. The former 
was in his first year’s service at Vienna, having succeeded 
Cardinal Granito di Belmonte not quite a year ago; his 
taking off was sudden, from a severe attack of pneu- 
monia. The latter had spent thirty years of his life in 
his far away mission, and left behind him a large and 


flourishing community of Christians. 


France.—The Minister of War, M. Millerand, is going 
to ask for an appropriation of from $4,000,000 to $5,000,- 
000 for the purpose of military aeronautics. It is to be 
noted that Millerand is a Socialist, and Socialists are 
opposed to war, except in their own interests——The 
Morocco army of occupation, it is officially announced, 
has lost 44 officers and 650 non-commissioned officers 
since the commencement of the Fez campaign. 


Belgium.— Ihe decennial census gives Belgium a total 
population of 7,423,784, an increase in ten years of 
730,236. This will involve an increase of seats in the 
House from 166 to 186, and in the Senate from 84 to 
94. A bill to that effect will be introduced in February. 


The general election will take place on June 2. 


Austria-Hungary.—On January 28 Emperor Franz 
Josef celebrated the birthday of “his dear friend and 
ally,” Emperor William of Germany, and gave the toast 
in his honor. Nothing has been left undone to show the 
loyal friendship of Austria to Germany in contradiction 
to the current rumors that speak of a dissolution of the 
Triple Alliance. The visit of the German minister to 
Italy likewise was intended to strengthen the common 
bond which unites these three Powers. Following 
close upon the death of the Papal Nuncio to Vienna, 
Monsignor Allessandro Bavona, comes the appointment 
of his successor, Monsignor Scapinelli di Leguigno, the 
former secretary for extraordinary occasions in the Papal 
State Secretariate——In the Hungarian Reichstag an 
enthusiastic welcome was accorded to Count Khuen- 
Hedervary, the Ministerial President and Minister for 
the Interior, who had recently undergone an operation 
which withheld him for a time from all public functions. 





Germany.—Prince Adalbert, the third son of the 
German Emperor, is in the near future to pay a visit of 
courtesy to the United States. A squadron of the most 
modern German battleships will escort him across the 
ocean. The object of his visit is to reciprocate the friendly 








overtures made to Germany by the United States during 
tiie course of the last year, when the second division of 
the North Atlantic squadron was despatched to Kiel. 
Prince Adalbert is closely identified with the interests 
of the German navy. It is thought that the admiralty 
of the fleet will be eventually entrusted to him.——Ac- 
cording to a careful revision of the original election 
returns the following is the standing of the parties for 
the coming Reichstag. The Conservatives together 71, 
the Centre 93, Poles 18, Alsatians 5, Guelphs 5, National 
Liberals together 47, Progressives 42, Social Democrats 
110, Bayarian Farmers’ Alliance 2, Unattached members 
from Lorraine 2, one Dane and one other unattached 
member. Much attention is given to the fact that Prince 
Bilow’s prediction, made in July, 1909, has been literally 
fulfilled. He warned the Conservatives of the reverses 
that would befall them in consequence of their policy, 
which had resulted in his overthrow, and cited the words 
of Caesar’s ghost to Brutus before the battle of Philippi. 
He likewise foresaw politically the rising tide of So- 
cialism, and the return of the Guelphs whom he had 
driven out of the Reichstag. The Kreus-Zeitung, of 
Berlin, characterizes the speech of State Secretary Knox 
before the National Press Club at Washington, as an 
attempt to throw dust in the eyes of the American Ger- 
mans and Irish who are opposed to making our national 
policies inimical to Germany. It describes the entire 
event as “the hobby-horse evening.” 





China.—The armistice between Republicans and Im- 
perialists that expired on January 29, was practically 
renewed in the hope that the early abdication of the 
dynasty would put an end to all fighting. Gen. Liang Pi, 
a prominent Manchu official, was severely wounded by 
a revolutionist’s bomb, and Gen. Chang was also attacked 
but escaped without injury. The Republicans threatened 
a dynamite campaign. Yuan Shi-Kai requested to 
have the conferring of the marquisate, with which the 
throne would honor his loyalty, deferred till the present 
crisis is settled. To refuse the title outright would be 
considered treason. The prime minister has increased 
the Chinese army in Peking to 11,000, with a view to 
crushing a probable uprising of the Manchu troops when 
the expected abdication takes place. On February 5, 
it was reported that, by a decree of the Empress 
Dowager, Yuan Shi-Kai has received permission to or- 
ganize a republic in the north in conjunction with the 
Southern Government. The arrival at Nanking of Wu 
Ting-Fang, the Republican Minister of Justic, and 
Tang Shao-Yi, the representatives of the imperial 
premier, and the extension of the armistice for one week, 
indicate the approaching end of the present stage of in- 
decision, and future amicable negotiations looking to 
organization acceptable to both sides. The last stage of 
the peace negotiations involves the question of the capital, 
which the Republicans assert must inevitably be Nanking, 
as the South would never consent to Peking. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





Capital Punishment 


There is a movement under way for the abolition of 
Capital Punishment in the State of New York. It has 
been a favorite subject of debating societies for many 
decades, and argument may be legitimately advanced 
for and against its accomplishment. It may be advocated 
on the grounds of policy or expediency, and it is possible 
that in this locality milder methods would serve the ends 
of justice more effectively; but there is one line of ar- 
gument extensively used by the abolitionists which may 
not be availed of by academic or legislative debaters who 
are intelligent believers in Christianity. Capital punish- 
ment is not necessarily unchristian, barbaric or unjust, 
and has sound philosophic and theological warrant. 

In the primitive revelation God said: ‘“Whoso shed- 
deth man’s blood his blood shall be shed,” and in the 
Sinaitic code He enjoined the death penalty for certain 
offenses. The permission granted for divorce “because 
of the hardness of your hearts” He has rescinded, but 
the principle of capital punishment He has not rescinded 
either by direct revelation or by His Church. On the 
contrary, St. Paul, inculcating obedience to civil author- 
ity, declared: “If thou do that which is evil, fear: for 
he [the civil ruler] beareth not the sword in vain. For 
he is God’s minster: an avenger to execute wrath upon 
him that doth evil” (Rom. xiii, 4). The Church, which 
has seen millions of her children suffer death unjustly, 
has been striving for nineteen centuries to soften and 
extinguish in a thousand ways “man’s inhumanity to 
man,” but she has never intimated that Capital Punish- 
ment as such comes under this category. Essential to 
the notion of punishment is the element of retribution, 
and though this may not be exacted on merely personal 
grounds, the “higher power” which is “ordained of God” 
is divinely authorized to exact it and, when death is 
judged the measure of retribution, to enforce that pen- 
alty. 

Reason, as is its wont, supports the teachings of Scrip- 
ture and theology. Since the State has received from 
God and enjoys whatever powers are essential to its ex- 
istence and well-being, that punishment is lawful which 
is necessary for the suppression of lawlessness and the 
prevention of such crimes as threaten its authority and 
stability, and endanger the peace of society. Now, con- 
ditions may exist when punishment by death is neces- 
sary to the conservation of the State’s fundamental 
rights, and even to its existence; for instance, in the 
case of aggressive war from without or armed treason 
from within. The most violent peace advocate will 
hardly deny the State the right under such circumstances 
to kill its enemies on the field, a far less humane process 
than orderly execution, after fair trial and ample time 
for repentance. Again, if organized murder, dynamit- 





ing, arson, etc., should develop to large proportions in 
a commonwealth, surely the community has the right 
conceded to every individual to preserve its own life by 
slaying its assailant. Besides inflicting an irremediable 
wrong on the person slain, deliberate murder, if inade- 
quately punished, endangers the lives of other citizens 
and the permanence or efficacy of civil authority. An 
efficient deterrent is mandatory, and if the death pen- 
alty proves the only deterrent that is adequate, it must 
be conceded that any State which has a right to exist 
has a right to inflict it. 

The question to be determined is whether capital 
punishment is the only adequate deterrent; and on this 
history sheds some light. Assyrians, Egyptians, Greeks 
and Romans at the height of their civilization inflicted 
it, and it was the labor of Christianity for many cen- 
turies to diminish the number of its applications and 
rightly apportion its use. The moment the Church ceased 
to have influence in any country the instances of capital 
punishment grew at once in number and kind. There 
were 72,000 executions in the reign of Henry VIII, and 
the number that were executed in the reign of Elizabeth 
and during the period of the French Revolution are be- 
yond historical reckoning. Witchcraft and wizardry 
were made capital offenses by Elizabeth and James, and 
on this ground alone 4,000 were executed in Scotland. 
New England contributed a liberal quota, owing to the 
influence of Cotton Mather and his sympathizers, and it 
was only ten years before the Declaration of Independ- 
ence that death for witchcraft was abolished in America. 
The Federal Laws of the United States confined the 
death penalty to treason, piracy and murder. All the 
States enacted it for murder or treason, or both, some 
adding rape, arson, train-wrecking and poisoning, but 
Wisconsin and Iowa have abolished it, and Maine, Rhode 
Island and Colorado have been alternating between aboli- 
tion and re-enactment. 

During the horrors of the French Revolution Mar- 
quess Beccaria published in Italy his famous “Crime 
and Punishment,” which went to the opposite extreme 
and has exercised considerable influence. His argument 
was that legal execution is murder (which, though quite 
true of the French revolutionary régime, is under normal 
conditions an unproved assumption) ; that life imprison- 
ment is more feared than death, and that in the perfect 
State the death penalty is unnecessary to safety. Jeremy 
Bentham showed that capital punishment is the most 
efficacious preventive of grave crimes, and Sir Samuel 
Romilly pertinently asked: If imprisonment for life is 
more terrible and the State can inflict it, why may it not 
inflict death, which is declared less terrible? We may 
add that the perfect State has not yet appeared on the 
map of nations. 

The net results are that the death penalty has been 
abolished in Italy, Holland, Portugal and Roumania; 
has been abolished and reenacted in Switzerland and 
France, and elsewhere prevails. The homicides in Italy 
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in 1905 were 105 per million, as compared with 27 per 
million in Great Britain and Ireland, where capital pun- 
ishment obtains in practice as well as theory. The French 
government, frightened by its Apaches, has recently re- 
sumed the enforcement of the death penalty, and a con- 
gress of German jurists has been considering the pro- 
priety of extending its scope. Thus in almost all civilized 
countries capital punishment has always prevailed, or, 
after temporary disuse, it has been found expedient to 
resume it. Hence we can rightly appraise the informa- 
tion and intelligence of those who pronounce it barbaric 
and uncivilized. The punitive code which has been en- 
acted by the most highly developed and well-ordered 
States to suppress the barbarism of its lawless elements 
should be, when justly applied and efficiently adminis- 
tered, the very opposite of barbarism. 

Have we attained the condition of the perfect State 
which Beccaria rightly thought would not need to exe- 
cute its criminals? We may not pause fora reply. Suf- 
fice it to say that a deliberate murderer is a menace to 
any community, and in this country the only way to keep 
him out of the community is to execute him. Imprison- 
ment for life has become a legal fiction. By “good con- 
duct” it can be whittled down to a very limited number of 
years, and if the murderer has friends or enterprising 
lawyers—and these are facile of acquisition—he can usu- 
ally narrow it still further. Nor is his prison home cal- 
culated either on the one hand to reform him or on the 
other greatly to repel him. Too often our jails are easy 
to stay in, easy to get out of, and easy to keep out of, and 
therefore are unable to furnish the substitute for death 
demanded by Beccaria. 

But the abolitionists say, and quite truly, even if the 
jails are no deterrent, neither is the death penalty. How 
could it be? It has practically ceased to exist. Pardon 
boards, impressionable governors and lawyers hungry 
for reputation or emolument have virtually abolished it, 
thus neutralizing justice and sapping confidence in the 
courts which are its fountains. We no longer expect to 
see a murderer executed unless circumstances of excep- 
tional atrocity attended the crime, and even then we have 
no certainty. Meanwhile homicide is frequent and on 
the increase. That capital punishment has not proved a 
deterrent is attributable not to its nature, but to the in- 
action of those who have allowed it to lapse into nocuous 
desuetude. And it should be noted that wherever lynch 
law is prevalent legal executions are rare, and also that 
lynching is not now confined to sectional lines. 

It is a question of public and personal safety, and too 
important to permit mawkish sentimentality and half- 
baked ethics to determine it. It is more imperative to re- 
duce the number of violent deaths at the hands of mur- 
derers than to save desperate criminals from receiving 
their just dues. History tells us, indeed, that capital pun- 
ishment was often abused and by its very excess became 
inefficient, but also that where it has been confined to 
deliberate murder and equivalent offenses, and applied to 








these consistently and rigidly, such crimes have invari- 
ably decreased. It is to be hoped that the time may 
arrive when order can be maintained and crime sup- 
pressed without taking the life of the criminal, but to 
abandon this method in the meantime should serve to 
hinder, not to hasten, the advent of that golden age. 

M. Kenny, S.J. 


The Career of Dickens 


Wednesday of this week marked the one hundredth 
anniversary of Charles Dickens’ birthday. The novelist 
was the second child of John Dickens, a clerk in the 
Portsmouth dockyard, and of Elizabeth Barrow, his wife. 
Owing to the chronic insolvency of his Micawber-like 
father, the early education of- Charles, a sickly and pre- 
cocious boy, was shamefully neglected, and at twelve he 
was placed in his cousin’s blacking factory to earn six 
shillings a week, pasting labels on boxes. 

When freed from this “servitude” he entered, after 
three years’ schooling, an attorney’s office as clerk, but, 
determining to better himself, he used all his leisure 
hours following a course of reading at the British Mu- 
seum and in mastering shorthand. Becoming subse- 
quently a reporter on a morning paper, he learned to 
take down speeches more rapidly and accurately than 
any one else, while his work and experience as a news- 
gatherer trained and developed in Dickens those powers 
of observation and character-drawing for which he be- 
came so remarkable. 

At twenty he published his first book, entitled 
“Sketches by Boz,” a collection of articles he had con- 
tributed to the Monthly Magazine and the Evening 
Chronicle. The same year marked Dickens’ marriage 
with Catherine Hogarth, one—and seemingly the wrong 
one—of the numerous daughters of a newspaper man. 
For husband and wife separated some twenty years 
later, after she had borne him ten children. The year 
1836 was also made memorable by the appearance of 
the “Pickwick Papers,” which, like many of Dickens’ 
stories, was published in monthly numbers. In these 
sketches he found himself, and never lost the hold on 
his readers that “Pickwick” gave him. Successful stories 
like “Oliver Twist,” “Nicholas Nickleby” and “The Old 
Curiosity Shop” rapidly followed, but “Barnaby Rudge,” 
a historical novel about the Gordon riots, was less of a 
favorite. Finding his fancy somewhat jaded by this ex- 
tensive literary output, Dickens now decided to tour the 
United States in search of new matter for descriptive 
papers. 

He found it there in abundance. He traveled from 
New York to St. Louis, with his eyes wide open, seized 
the national characteristics, and taking no pains to con- 
ceal his disgust at the lack of repose in Brother Jona- 
than’s manners, published his “American Notes.” The 
offense the book gave readers on this side the Atlantic, 
who attached too much importance to a young English- 
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man’s hasty generalizations, was not at all mitigated by 
the American experiences of “Martin Chuzzlewit,” 
though the story also gave immortality to Mrs. Gamp 
and Mr. Pecksniff. 

It was during these years, too, that Dickens taught 
his readers to expect from his pen delightful tales like 
the “Christmas Carol” and the “Chimes.” A desire to 
refresh his mind again, however, carried him to Italy 
in 1844. Though the novelist settled at Genoa and 
saw the chief cities of the peninsula, he bore England 
with him all the while, as did most British travelers of 
those days. “Pictures from Italy” is a book made up 
of papers contributed during the tour to the Daily 
News, of which Dickens was the first editor, though he 
gave place in just three weeks to a successor. Many of 
the “Pictures” Catholics, of course, will find blurred or 
distorted, but, for Dickens, the volume shows consider- 
able self-restraint. Then followed a sojourn in Switzer- 
land while “Dombey” was being written, though the ex- 
iled Londoner longed so for city streets that he actually 
had to visit Geneva before he could go on with his work. 
There the economic value of Protestantism impressed 
him forcibly, and the Calvinists’ hatred of the Church 
seemed to him “the most rational feeling in the world.” 
But as Dickens was a Church of England Christian, with 
perhaps no very definite religious opinions save a robust 
aversion to all the works and pomps of popery, it is not 
surprising that granting Swiss Catholics their rights 
seemed to him downright folly. 

In 1850 “David Copperfield,” an autobiographical 
story, which is considered by many its author’s best book, 
was finished, and about this time Household Words, a 
weekly journal, was started under Dickens’ editorship, 
and gave place later to All the Year Round, a periodical 
of like character. It was in these publications that 
Dickens’ own stories now appeared, but he made a good 
editor and was “kind even to his contributors.” 

The anti-Catholic “Child’s History of England” 
added nothing to its author’s reputation, for “the child,” 
as Chesterton well observes, “is the writer, and not the 
reader,” while in “Bleak House,” “Hard Times” and 
“Little Dorrit,” novels written in the fifties, critics de- 
tect a strained note and an absence of the spontaneous 
humor of earlier works. “A Tale of Two Cities,” how- 
ever, Dickens’ second and last historical novel, has a 
strength and consistency of plot that his other stories 
lack. 

The big sales of his books brought the novelist what 
was then considered a fine income for a mere author, 
but his eagerness to provide generously for his large 
family made him try the experiment of giving public 
: readings from his own books. “Don’t do it,” advised 

Forster, his chosen biographer, “it’s infra dig.” Dickens 
nevertheless began the readings, and they proved so 
popular and remunerative that much time and energy 
during the last ten years of his life was given to the 
platform, though “Great Expectations” and “Our Mu- 





tual Friend” were added to his works. The reader was 
“a whole tragic, comic, heroic theatre visible perform- 
ing under one hat,” is Carlyle’s tribute to Dickens’ suc- 
cess in interpreting his own writings. Sixty pounds a 
night was his fee, and money poured in, but the strain 
was breaking down his health and hurrying him to the 
grave. 

America meanwhile was clamoring for another visit. 
All would be forgiven if “Charlie” would only come 
over again. Dickens consented, and toured the Eastern 
cities in 1868, giving a series of readings that brought 
him $100,000 to help keep the wolves from his door. 
The “guest of the nation” was much impressed by the 
changes of twenty-five years, and viewed with some con- 
cern the new Catholic Cathedral that was going up in 
New York. 

After his return to England, Dickens, in spite of the 
remonstrances of physicians, continued his readings, but 
early in 1870 left the platform for good, and retired to 
his home at Gad’s Hill Place to finish ‘Edwin Drood,” 
but he died suddenly of apoplexy on June 9 of the same 
year, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

WALTER DwIGHT, S.J. 


With Workers for Boys in Their Teens 


As everybody admits boys’ religious meetings should 
be pervaded by a sunny atmosphere; but sunny the meet- 
ings cannot be unless preserved from any developments 
of disorder that would necessitate serious repressive 
action. Just accordingly as the director must scold, so 
will his gatherings be surrendered to disastrous gloom. 

Fortunately excellent preventatives of mischief are 
easily had. Among them is the establishment of a con- 
siderable number of the members themselves as guardians 
of the peace. Owing to the importance of this step the 
writer makes bold to put forward in some detail the 
expedient of installing at least a sub-custodian of law 
and order in each and every pew. The proposed ar- 
rangement is readily obtained through a happy applica- 
tion of the usually troublesome fact of pastoral economy 
that worshippers of the less devout sex are never at ease 
in any part of a pew save at its extremity, touching the 
aisle. Since, then, the end seat is surely rated a prize 
seat, the moderator gains the purpose in view by simply 
reserving the ambitioned place for the particular oc- 
cupant of the bench who has been chosen for the minor 
police force. 

It must be admitted that appointments of the kind 
would prove odious if made for the suppression, of dis- 
order exclusively. Hence the necessity of supplying the 
incumbent with other functions, to which that of moni- 
torship may seem to have been added almost as an after- 
thought. Fortunately, it does not matter that the duties 
relied on to give an ostensible raison d’étre to the young 
office holders are really of small consequence. Even 
though these presentable obligations amount to nothing 
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more than caring for the hymn books and holding names 
in readiness for the attendance marker, “end boys” ex- 
perience a satisfactory sense of dawning greatness. 
Besides juvenile appreciation for the rather empty 
dignity can be stimulated a bit through ceremonial pro- 
ceedings. Thus the appointees are notified of their 
“elevation” by means of an important looking blank, and 
at meetings find their presence to have assumed such 
special moment as to be recorded by officers detailed to 
that work alone. 

To be sure, every society has its discriminating chaps 
who will refuse their heart-strings to any bubble of fame 
as diminutive as the one here blown, but these precocious 
philosophers never prove so many as to create serious 
difficulty. A “working majority” of our followers are 
as yet such strangers to earthly distinction as to gladly 
be anything at all that other lads are not. Indeed, the 
present petty enthronement may often be seen to actually 
inspire the beneficiaries with new attachment to the 
fraternity. 

Meanwhile, it is not asserted that caretakers of the 
sort will bestir themselves greatly towards checking mis- 
chief arising within their environment; they—the one- 
sixth part or more of the entire body—are led to assume 
an attitude of loyalty to the management, and _ this 
attitude maintained before companions who do not much 
examine things below the surface, is sure to be of con- 
siderable restraining effect. Furthermore, the somewhat 
numerous embryo dignitaries are at least pledged, 
ex officio, to behave themsleves. All in all then their 
existence as a conservative element is of no small value. 

It must by no means be thought, however, that the 
systematic society builder can rest content with the fore- 
going modicum of “government of the people by the 
people.” Having filled the end-boy contingent, through 
his own personal selection, he needs, of course, to go 
further and secure regular officers to do the real work 
in the department of discipline, as also in the general 
administration of affairs; and it goes without saying that 
the latter magnates must be chosen by popular vote. In- 
deed, the organizer of American boys seems to miss the 
mark badly if he fails to provide, even as a powerful and 
inexpensive attraction to membership, the election—an 
event dear to the American heart, whether old or young. 
At the same time the captain of the juvenile ship of 
state should be mindful that the elders of the ship’s 
company are the ones who, by reason of age, influence 
over the rank and file and by reason of long tested 
fidelity to the chief, can be trusted to exercise authority 
with the highest order of results. Hence the necessity 


of so arranging that seniority of faithful membership 
shall be the criterion of fitness to stand for the honors 
of the ballot. 

With this precaution taken the reverend executive com- 
plements conservative force already established by add- 
ing to it a similar force that is even much stronger than 
the first. 


Party strife cannot prevent him from securing, 





by vote, truly efficient supporters, whose activity will go 
far towards stifling untoward proceedings. And, so thanks 
to tactful management, the spiritual guide conducts re- 
ligious meetings with entire confidence that his opening 
smile of welcome will not be lost amidst church clearing 


frowns. G. E. Qutn, s.J. 


Pragmatism and the Higher Life 
I. 


Pragmatism is a wonderful compound. There is 
scarcely a thing it cannot accomplish. It can solve the 
difficulties of sage and schoolboy with equal facility. It 
can comfort the widowed and orphaned and sick and 
palsied over night. Twelve hours are ample time for it 
to discover whether their judgments about their ills “work 
well or not.” If they do, then the misfortunes are a valu- 
able asset. Nothing but good can come of them. If 
they do not, then those judgments are false. And false 
conclusions are a poor excuse for weeping and gnashing 
of teeth. 

Is there anything more simple? Truly pragmatism is 
quite marvelous. It is a new Proteus just like the old. 
It remains itself and yet becomes everything else. Happy 
the hungry Greekling that he died with Juvenal! Other- 
wise his little heart would break with vain pinings for 
his laurels. Pragmatism would have them all, and a new 
one too. For quite recently it acquired a new virtue in 
the dark. And as a result it is now the “foundation 
of the higher life,” “a suitable medium for the expression 
of a noble spirituality.” 

Of course opinions will differ widely about the nature 
of these two things. But it is certain that in the last 
analysis they will not be found consistent with a denial 
of the existence of God. Nor will they be seen to stand 
with a vague belief in immortality, and an utter oblitera- 
tion of ethics, logic and absolute truth in general. The 
higher life and noble spirituality are not intellectual riot 
and moral anarchy. Pragmatism is. Its thought is in- 
surgent, revolutionary, anarchic. Its principles are logic- 
ally destructive of all that is noble in action. 

In order to prove these assertions it will be necessary 
to appeal frequently to the writings of some of the phil- 
osophers of this school, principally to those of Dr. James. 
For his philosophy has been specified as the one capab’e 
of catching us up from the sodden earth to the high 
heavens. In view of this recourse to the Professor’s 
books, it might be well to remark here that this paper 
is not concerned in any way with his character. We 
know nothing of the man, beyond the bare fact that his 
friends considered him high-minded, virtuous and 
amiable. We have neither desire nor inclination to com- 
bat this estimate. The world is full of inconsistencies. 
We pass them over in silence to give our attention to 
more important topics. 

We have stated that Pragmatism does away with 
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God. This is literally true. Professor James takes 
us into his confidence on this point, and tells us with 
apparent satisfaction that his philosophy rids the world 
of the whole agnostic controversy by refusing to enter- 
tain the hypothesis of transempirical reality at all (The 
Meaning of Truth, p. 125). And so God is annihilated 
by one sentence. Exalted spirituality this! It is Pilate’s 
kind, if indeed it does not out-Pilate the old Roman’s. 
Nor is there any chance of mistaking the author’s mean- 
ing here. He forefends such a happy possibility by stating 
in clear, incisive, passionate words that his belief in the 
Absolute based on the good it does him, must run the 
gauntlet of all his other beliefs (“Pragmatism,” p. 78). 
Needless to say, it ran the gauntlet with poor suc- 
cess. It dared to clash with other truths whose bene- 
fits he hated to give up on its account. It was asso- 
ciated with a kind of logic of which he was an enemy. 
It entangled him in metaphysical paradoxes. It gave 
him trouble, and he threw it over without compunction, 
and just took his moral holidays without scruple, or else 
as a professional philosopher tried to justify them by 
some other principle. (‘“Pragmatism,” pp. 78, 79). 
And all this he did as airily as a high-born dame 
tosses a penny to a beggar. Apparently it did not cost 
him a second thought. Indeed, in his opinion dogmatic 
atheism or naturalism is quite a consistent and comfort- 
able state of mind (Hibbert’s Journal, Oct., 1911, pp. 
233-34) ; while the theological machinery which spoke 
so lovingly to his ancestors, with its finite age of the 
world, its creation out of nothing, its juridical morality 
and eschatology, its relish for rewards and punishments, 
its treatment of God as an external contriver, sounded 
as odd to him as if it were some outlandish savage re- 
ligion (“A Pluralistic Universe,” pp. 29, 30). 

There is litt'e left in the wake of this wordy cyclone. 
Quite naturally ethics were swept away with the all- 
holy God, who is at once their foundation and their 
support. One would think the author had done his 
worst. Not so; he rests a bit to recruit his strength after 
this strenuous outpour of high-sounding phrases which 
do not carry with them a trace of an argument, and 
then proceeds to annihilate all standards of right. Never 
did Agamemnon in the full noontide of his strength bear 
down on his enemies with more assurance than that which 
this pragmatist displays on his onslaught on advocates 
of the old ethics. Of course he is victorious. And in 
the flush of victory he announces to the admiring world 
that the true is only the expedient in the way of think- 
ing, just as the right is only the expedient in the way of 
our behaving, expedient in almost any fashion, and ex- 
pedient in the long run and on the whole. (“The Mean- 
ing of Truth,” Preface, p. vii.) 

God has gone, ethics have gone. And yet Professor 
James’ philosophy is the foundation of the higher life, 
a suitable medium for the expression of a noble spirit- 
uality. Can the architect erect the great Gothic cathedral 
on shifting sand? Hardly ;—especially if there be no 








sand. And there is none in pragmatism. Even natural 
science and mathematics disappear under its touch. In 
fact, it will not recognize fixed truth of any kind. In 
the words of its protagonist, it has no dogmas, no doc- 
trines, save its methods. It lies in the midst of 
our theories like a corridor in a hotel. Innumerable 
chambers open out of it. In one you find a man writing 
an atheistic volume; in the next someone on his knees 
praying for faith and strength; in a third, a chemist 
investigating a body’s properties; in a fourth a system 
of idealistic metaphysics is being excogitated; in a fifth, 
the impossibility of metaphysics is being shown (“Prag- 
matism,” p. 54). The absolutely true, mean- 
ing what no further experience will ever alter, is that 
ideal vanishing-point towards which we imagine that all 
our temporary truths will some day converge. ; 
Meanwhile, we have to live to-day by what truth we can 
get to-day, and be ready to-morrow to call it falsehood. 
Ptolemaic astronomy, Euclidean space, Aristotelian logic, 
scholastic metaphysics, were expedient for centuries, but 
human experience has boiled over those limits, and we 
now call these things only relatively true, or true within 
those borders of experience. Absolutely they are false, 
for we know that those limits were casual and might 
have been transcended by past theories, just as they 
are by present thinkers (“Pragmatism,” pp. 222, 223). 
All this reads so like a translation of a nightmare into 
words that it is hard to understand how it can be put 
forth under the guise of sober truth. Perhaps the ex- 
planation lies in the fact that the author “found him- 
self obliged to give up logic fairly, squarely, irrevocably” 
(“A Pluralistic Universe,” p. 212). 
R. H. Tierney, S.J. 


Politics and ‘‘Papal Aggression’’ 


Irish Protestants are in the way of becoming intimately 
acquainted with papal decrees, and though these at first 
sight prove as irritant as red to a bull, there are signs 
that ultimately they will have a soothing and enlighten- 
ing effect. The “Ne Temere” decree, prescribing the 
conditions for valid marriage between Catholics and non- 
Catholics, was greeted by Ulster parsons and Orange 
politicians with a vociferous outcry that echoed in the 
pulpits of Toronto and vibrated in,the Irish oak of the 
rafters of Westminster. During a parliamentary elec- 
tion their reading of it was translated into the cry; 
“Home Rule is Rome Rule,” but some six months later 
the Presbyterian Assembly reached the conclusion that 
the object of the decree was commendable, that “it might 
be as well if Protestant Churches looked as carefully 
after the married welfare and pre-nuptial morals of its 
members” as did the Catholic Church, and they decided 
to let the matter drop. Besides, the agitation had proved 
barren of political results. 

But the political animus remained. Orange ascendancy 
was still threatened, and when the Pope issued a docu- 
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ment reaffirming the old legislation that Catholics, under 
pain of excommunication, should not cite their clergy 
before the secular courts without permission of their 
bishops—a permission which must be granted if agree- 
ment is not effected—the Orange leaders affected to see 
the Pope’s legions again marching over Orange necks on 
Ulster Hall, the palladium of Protestant liberties. De- 
nunciations went forth bravely, regardless of the fact 
that the decree does not apply to the British Isles in the 
sense of which they complain; but meanwhile there was 
much matter printed, even in Irish Protestant journals, 
explanatory of papal decrees and of the lines of demar- 
cation between civil and religious authority and illustrat- 
ing the respect for legitimate authority, civil and reli- 
gious, inculcated and engendered by the Catholic Church, 
which will doubtless prove as medicinal to Irish Protes- 
tant minds as the discussion of “Ne Temere.” 

The agitation has been also the occasion of enlighten- 
ing English Protestants. The London Daily News, a 
rather bigoted Liberal paper, took the Pope’s side of the 
question in several articles, of which this is the keynote: 
“Their latest move in regard to the Papal Decree is only 
another example of the old Unionist policy of denouncing 
Irish Nationalism because the Pope is not a Protestant,” 
and the widely circulated Chronicle writes: 

“Whenever there is a question of doing justice to 
Ireland attempts are made to stir up in this country the 
flame of religious passion. The raising of the present 
outcry against so-called ‘Papal aggression’ is in keeping 
with the past history of the Irish Ascendancy Party. 
The discreditable effort to enwarp and obscure the clear 
outlines of a great political question in a cloud of re- 
ligious bigotry are doomed to fail. The day has gone by 
when the claim of the Irish people to manage Irish af- 
fairs can be resisted by unscrupulous appeals to the 
‘odium theologicum.’ ” 

The object of the legislation explained in the much- 
debated Motu proprio is to promote amicable relations 
between clergy and people, and avoid as far as possible 
the scandal of airing their differences in secular courts. 
Thanks to Orange recriminations, its beneficial effect has 
been much wider in its scope. And it is satisfactory to 
note that it has in no way prejudiced the fulfillment of 
the political aspirations of the Irish people. 





E. S. Wells, “reared a Methodist,” with the usual at- 
tendance at Sunday school, but who admits that he “has 
never been and is not now, at seventy, a churchman,” 
states in a letter to the New York Tribune his belief 
that the slim attendance at Protestant churches is largely 
due to Protestant austerity, and that the Sunday serv- 
ices are too stiff, staid and prosy, and have about them 
too much of a preparing-for-death atmosphere to attract 
and interest. “The religion of Christ,” he says, “should 
give us all a happy, joyous, sprightly demeanor and pres- 





ence. Protestants especially make the Sabbath day one 
of stiffness, sadness and gloom, a day to be dreaded 
instead of one to look forward to with pleasure.” “The 
Roman Catholics handle this matter better; if com- 
municants attend to their Sunday morning devotions 
they are allowed, as we understand it, to treat the re- 
mainder of the day as a holiday that may be devoted to 
light-heartedness and even innocent sports, if they are 
so disposed. Young people appreciate this spirit of 
liberality and cheerfulness among Catholics, but remain 
nominal Protestants.” Mr. Wells is right in maintain- 
ing that religion does not involve an atmosphere of 
gloom. He is also keen to observe the note of cheer- 
fulness in Catholic worshippers and the absence of it 
in others. But the cause of the difference he is not in a 
position to perceive, The Protestant, if he attends. 
church at all, recites his Book of Common Prayer or 
chants a hymn and listens to a sermon, but the soul of 
religion, which is sacrifice, is wanting. The Catholic, 
too, may read his prayer book and hear a sermon, but, 
above all else, he unites with the congregation in the 
only true act of worship, the act of Sacrifice. There is 
little in Protestant worship to elevate and to cheer; 
the keynote of Catholic worship is given by the priest 
as he begins the Mass: I will go unto the altar of God, 
to God who giveth joy to my youth. 





A petition containing over 10,000 signatures was pre- 
sented to Mayor Harrison of Chicago, urging him to 
prohibit the presentation of “The Playboy of the West- 
ern World” in that city. After the arraignment of the 
“Trish Players” before the courts of Philadelphia, the 
theatres of Pittsburgh closed their doors against that 
company, and a ladies’ Anti-Tuberculosis Society who 
had accepted their services cancelled the engagement. 
The Chicago theatres were equally chary, but a ladies’ 
Anti-Cruelty Society, whether because or in spite of 
their name, engaged “The Playboy” to be presented 
under their auspices at the Grand Opera House. The 
Chicago City Council passed an order directing the 
Mayor to use his police powers to prevent the presenta- 
tion of the obnoxious play. 





The Outlook for February 3 has a very laudatory no-. 
tice of “The Catholic Encyclopedia,” which it describes. 
as “a storehouse of the authorized information and in- 
struction required by its clergy and laity, and for Pro- 
testants a highly valuable source of official information 
concerning matters of fact and opinion.” It quarrels, 
however, with the name “religious” as applied to those. 
who embrace the “Religious Life.” The objection, of ° 
course, is captious. A layman may be very religious. 
without being “a Religious,” just as the editor of the 
Outlook is called Abbott without being the head of a 
monastery. The words are the same almost to a #. 
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Catholic Journalism in Holland 


According to the last decennial census the Catholic 
population of Holland has passed the two million mark; 
the exact figures given are 2,053,021. Compared with 
the census of 1899, this would indicate a gain of some 
262,000. But for certain unsatisfactory economic con- 
ditions among the rural population of the South, the 
increase would have been still more gratifying. 

In regard to the non-Catholic population the census 
reveals the same alarming increase of irreligion that is 
noticeable in other countries. The number of those un- 
identified with any Church organization has risen from 
115,000 to 291,000. The census also shows, that while 
among other denominations the percentage of women 
largely preponderates over that of the men, among Cath- 
olics the proportion of men and women is equal. The 
population of Holland, taken as a whole, is made up of 
Protestants 58 per cent., nondescripts, or unaffiliated 
with any Church 5 per cent., Jews 2 per cent., and Cath- 
olics 35 per cent. 

Among the latter a steady and most remarkable re- 
ligious progress has been observable for the last fifty 
years; not the least so in regard to the Catholic press. 
‘Of late years especially the activity displayed by Dutch 
Catholics in the field of journalism has been quite as 
prodigious as that of their Catholic kinsmen in neigh- 
boring Germany. The Catholic dailies in Holland at 
present are no fewer than sixteen in number, seconded 
by thirty-one bi-weekly and seventy-six weekly papers; 
to which should be added fifty-two monthly and quarterly 
publications of either a religious, scientific, or literary 
character. The dailies are published mostly in the great 
centres of population, and, whilst varying in size and 
importance, all are real live newspapers, giving the tele- 
graphic news of the world, and the market reports of 
the day. 

De Tyd (The Times) of Amsterdam, for many years 
the only and most influential daily, first appeared in the 
middle forties, and is the battle-scarred veteran of Dutch 
Catholic journalism. From the start it successfully op- 
posed Protestant bigotry and intolerance, while later on 
it has been fighting steadily liberalism of the Continental 
stamp. The memory of many a hard fought battle still 
<lings to its venerable pages, and Catholics will never 
forget the debt they owe to this ably-edited and most 
valiant champion of Holy Church. 

De Maasbode, or Messenger of the Meuse, the great 
<ommercial river of Rotterdam, is the young giant Cath- 
olic daily of Holland, that has been displaying in recent 
years a nerve and enterprise such as would completely 
‘upset the stereotyped views current in this country of 
the Dutch character. To compete successfully with a 
long established and powerful liberal rival, this enter- 
prising journal publishes both a morning and an evening 
‘edition. Its telegraphic service and daily commercial 
reports of the markets of the world are so extensive and 
complete as to bring the paper in demand among bankers, 
‘brokers and business houses of various kinds. The 
paper’s policy is out and out Catholic; it stands for no 
mincing of religious principles; it is bold, brilliant and 
aggressive; its latest journalistic triumph occurred last 
summer, when the Maasbode was largely instrumental in 
ousting from office the liberal clique, that for years had 
‘been dominant in Rotterdam’s municipal affairs. 





Another leading Catholic daily is Het Centrum (The 
Centre) the paper founded and for many years edited by 
the late Monsignor Dr. Schaepman, the priest-orator- 
poet and statesman of modern Holland. He was a man 
of many parts, and to his wisdom and sagacity it is 
mainly owing that since 1888 Catholics and orthodox 
Protestants have joined forces for the upholding of 
Christian principles of government agaifst present day 
liberalistic unbelief and socialistic disorder. Dr. Schaep- 
man’s motto was quite characteristic of the man: “Credo, 
Pugno”: I believe, therefore do I battle. He died in 
Rome in 1906. A grateful and admiring people have 
erected an endurable monument to the memory of this 
remarkable leader, whose name will go down in history 
as the Windthorst of The Netherlands. The above named 
dailies may be called National newspapers, in the sense 
that their circulation extends over the entire country, 
and is not mainly confined to the section surrounding 
their centre of publication. Quite naturally there exists 
more or less rivalry between them; the friction at times 
crops out in print. But on the whole it is harmless and 
much of the same nature as the contention we read about 
in Scripture: as to which of them should be the greatest 
in the kingdom! 

Most\of the Catholic dailies issue illustrated Sunday 
papers, with pictorial representations of the principal 
current happenings at home and abroad, that contrast 
very favorably with our American “abomination” known 
as the Sunday Supplement. 

The field of Catholic journalism in Holland, as may 
be gathered from the foregoing sketch, is abundantly 
well supplied. However, numerous as they are and 
limited as their sphere of circulation is (among only two 
million souls, over an area slightly exceeding 12,000 
square miles) the papers are well supported, and gen- 
erally conducted on a sound paying basis. They skil- 
fully manage to keep their columns well filled with live 
advertising matter. Consequently their readers hardly 
ever have any need of looking elsewhere for information 
they may require of this kind. Moreover, Catholics in 
Holland seem to be fully aware of the danger to their 
Faith that lurks in the pages of the secular and so-called 
neutral press; they seem conscious of the extreme folly 
of handing over their good money to aid and comfort 
their most dangerous foes, and that it is one of the most 
pressing of our present day public duties to support and 
uphold the Catholic Press. ¥. 





A Notable Birthday 


On the twelfth of January of the present year the 
Reverend Hugo Hurter, S.J., for fifty-five years Pro- 
fessor of Dogmatic Theology in the University of Inns- 
bruck, celebrated his eightieth birthday. The occasion 
was a very joyful one in Innsbruck, not only among his 
brothers in religion, but among the three hundred and 
more seminarians, in whose affections Father Hurter 
holds a peculiarly intimate place, and among large num- 
bers of the Catholic population of Innsbruck as well. 
Father Hurter’s fame and influence are, however, inter- 
national, and he has been by his writings in a very real 
sense, for more than a quarter of century, the teacher 
of thousands of the clergy the world over; so that the 
echoes of the Innsbruck festivities will be heard sym- 
pathetically and gratefully by very many who have never 
been privileged to feel the remarkable personal influence 
of “this grand old Simeon of Innsbruck,” as a grateful 
former pupil once affectionately called him. 
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Hugo von Hurter was born in Schaffhausen in Switz- 
erland, on January 11, 1832. His father was the famous 
historian, Frederick Emmanuel von Hurter, a man whose 
writings as a Protestant minister in the defence of or- 
thodox Christianity against Rationalism, as well as his 
historical works, written even while a Protestant, in de- 
fence of the much-calumniated Popes—Gregory. VII and 
Innocent I1I—were but the preliminary to his conver- 
sion to Catholicism in Rome in 1844. One of the an- 
cestors of Frederick von Hurter had been herald of the 
Emperor Frederick III in Alsace in the fifteenth century, 
while on his mother’s side he belonged to the Ziegler 
family, which had been ennobled by the Emepror Maximi- 
lian I, in 1487. After the usual preparatory studies the 
young Hugo von Hurter entered the Collegium Ger- 
manicum, in Rome, and made a brilliant course in philo- 
sophy and theology at the Gregorian University. He 
was ordained priest in 1855, and entered the Society 
of Jesus in 1857. In 1858, the faculty of theology of the 
University of Innsbruck was reestablished and given 
over to the Austrian Jesuits, and soon after the opening 
Father Hurter was called to the chair of Dogmatic 
Theology, which he has occupied without interruption 
ever since. It has been Father Hurter’s distinction to 
have begun teaching theology when in his twenty-fifth 
year, a distinction rare enough for any professor of 
theology, and especially rare for a Jesuit. In 1902, 
Father Hurter reached the age of retirement for a uni- 
versity professor according to Austrian State law, and 
Innsbruck is an Austrian State University. In that year, 
consequently he ceased to be a professor ordinarius. He 
became, in 1903, professor honorarius, but his teaching 
continued without interruption. 

In the interval from the reestablishment of the faculty 
in 1858 to the present year, about 6,000 students have 
attended the lectures in theology at Innsbruck, and while 
the percentage of these who have actually attended 
Father Hurter’s lectures cannot be given, it is safe to 
say that all have considered him their professor of 
dogma. This is due mainly to his well-known “Com- 
pendium Theologiz Dogmatice” in three volumes, which 
has run through twelve editions and has become the text- 
book in theology in innumerable seminaries the world 
over. His “Medulla Theologie Dogmatice” in one 
volume (seven editions) is another highly-prized work, 
and may be called a compendium of the above-mentioned 
“Compendium.” Father Hurter has further laid stu- 
dents of theology under heavy obligations by his handy 
edition of the Fathers of the Church (Series I, 48 vol- 
umes; Series II, 6 volumes). Great as these contribu- 
tions to theological science have been, however, Father 
Hurter’s greatest literary monument is undoubtedly his 
“Nomenclator Literarius Theologiz Catholice.” As 
originally planned this work was to have been a complete 
register of Catholic theology of the Post-Scholastic 
period only. The success of the work upon its appear- 
ance was so immediate that the author set himself the 
monumental task of extending the register, so as to cover 
the whole of Catholic theological literature. The fourth 
edition of this great work, in five volumes, is near com- 
pletion, the fifth volume alone remaining to be published. 
The “Nomenclator” is well-nigh indispensable to any 
worker in theological science, as even many Protestant 
writers, among others Harnack, have freely acknowl- 
edged. 

Besides these major literary works, Father Hurter has 
contributed to nearly every number of the faculty organ, 
the well-known Zettschrift fiir Katholische Theologie, 








now in its thirty-eight year. He is also the author of 
three volumes of sermon sketches for lenten sermons, 
and for sermons on the Sacred Heart and Our Lady, as 
well as of two volumes of commentary on the spiritual 
exercises of St. Ignatius. His first literary venture was 
a book: “Rechte der Vernunft und des Glaubens (Re- 
spective Rights cf Reason and Faith)” published in 
1863, and he has edited the following: Lessius; De 
summo bono (1869); St. Thomas Aquinas’ Sermons 
(1874) ; Storchenau, S.J., “Der Glaube des Christen wie 
er sein soll (The Faith of a Christian as It Should Be 
(1895). 

And in spite of his vast professional and literary work, 
Father Hurter has found time for extensive pastoral 
labor. For years his confessional has been one of the 
most frequented in the University Church in Innsbruck. 
He has given, too, spiritual retreats innumerable to both 
clergy and laity, and for this work he has always been 
much sought after, some communities securing him fog 
their retreat year after yedr. A preacher of great force 
and unction, he has the happy faculty of utilizing his 
vast theological learning to the greatest advantage, with- 
out lifting his thought above the grasp of even the un- 
educated. As a teacher he is remarkably successful, 
clear in exposition, with a boundless enthusiasm that he 
knows well how to instil into his hearers. To hear him 
read a choice passage from some one of the Fathers is 
an intellectual and spiritual treat. He has all the buoy- 
ancy and optimism that seems to be characteristic of the 
Swiss. This is never more evident than when he is 
addressing a body of students, especially Swiss Cath- 
olic university students, whose yearly conventions he 
frequently attends. United to a great gift of humor, 
the characteristics mentioned are a passport to the hearts 
of his hearers, and not many minutes elapse before he 
has roused them to the utmost. 

Father Hurter has always cherished a special affection 
for American “Old-Innsbruckers,” past and present. On 
the occasion of his golden jubilee as professor, in 1907, 
he was the guest of honor at the Thanksgiving Day ban- 
quet of the “American Exiles,” as the Americans in 
Innsbruck dub themselves. in a characteristically witty 
speech he gave his reasons for his predilection for 
Americans, saying that it was because he, too, was a 
native of a republic and an exile, his exile being perpe- 
tual, however, owing to the Swiss laws against Jesuits. 
It is no small pleasure for Father Hurter to greet old 
American students who may chance to visit Innsbruck. 
He has known nearly six hundred of them in his fifty- 
four years of professional work. 

Father Hurter still works with the energy of a man 
of thirty, and one would not be far wrong in saying 
that the spectacle of the apparently tireless labor of this 
venerable octogenarian has been of incalculable influence 
for good in the sacerdotal eduction of the thousands of 
students who have attended the Innsbruck school of 
theology. Ad multos annos! M. J. AHERN, S.J. 





Honors for Belgian Catholic Scientists 


King Albert of Belgium has conferred the decorations 
of the Leopoldine Order on five ultra-clericals ; a canon, 
three Jesuits and a lay professor in the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Louvain. The canon is a paleontologist, the first 
of the Jesuits an archeologist and hagiographist, the 
second a sociologist, and the third a mathematician. 
The lay professor is the Administrator-in-Chiet of the 
Brussels Observatory. 
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For thirty years Canon Dorlodot has been turning up 
the soil of Belgium 3 in prosecution of his researches. He 
is on the professional staff of Louvain, and thanks to his 
brilliant lectures and learned works Louvain is looked 
upon as one of the great geological authorities in the 
scientific world. The canon’s scholars take the first place 
among the university students of the country. He is 
regally lavish in his gifts to his Alma Mater ; endowing it 
with several scientific institutions and equipping them with 
the latest and most perfect instruments of research. 
Among them are the Musée Houiller and the Institut 
Géologique. Though his country is proud of him, he is 
modesty itself, and it was only his promotion to the 
grade of Officer in the Order of Leopold that made his 
friends aware that he had ranked for a considerable 
period as one of its Knights. 

The Jesuit Father Delehaye has been twenty years a 
Bollandist—a distinction of itself sufficient to deserve a 
cross. He was a mathematician at Ghent and Brussels 
before he addressed himself to hagiography. His first 
achievement in that field was to catalogue all the hagio- 
graphical MSS. of the country, incidentally making him- 
self an authority in Roman archeology and the history 
of the Italian martyrs. Subsequently he catalogued all 
the Greek hagiological MSS. that he could find in the lib- 
raries of Europe, and published a vast number of hitherto 
unedited works with commentaries. The subject of the 
Greek synaxaries was his work of predilection, and his 
recent splendid work on that topic won for him the 
decennial prize of philology. His great work on “The 
Hagiographical Legends” has been translated into Eng- 
lish, Italian and German. Learned man as he is, you 
might any Sunday morning, if you chanced to find your- 
self in the choir loft of the new college chapel of St. 
Michel, see Father Delehaye wielding his baton and 
directing the singers at the services. 

The second Jesuit, Father Vermeersch, is well known 
in Belgium, and his name often appears in the Socialist 
paper Le Peuple, when he has occasion to take its editors 
to task for their utterances. They are quite annoyed at 
the honor conferred on him. His works are as varied 
as his titles. He is Doctor in Civil Law, as in Canon 
Law, and Doctor in Civil and Administrative Science. 
He is also the author of standard works on theology, 
canon law, and sociology, and is one of our best au- 
thorities on the organization and resources of Belgian- 
African possessions. He is always listened to when he 
speaks on public questions. 

Father Thirion is neither a philologist nor a sociolo- 

ist, but a mathematician. He is an eminent authority 
in the domain of higher mathematics and astronomy. 
He is the Director of the Jesuit Observatory at Louvain, 
and for many years the Secretary of the Scientific So- 
ciety of Brussels, which embraces in its membership many 
of the most distinguished scientific men of Europe. 
Upon him devolves the task of organizing the periodi- 
cal reunions of the Society, and of publishing the 
quarterly Revue des Questions Sctentifiques. Its au- 
thority is admitted in the scientific world. 

Mr. Goedseels is also an astronomer, and in his capacity 
of Director of the Brussels Observatory he is regarded 
by the common folk as the man who makes the good 
and bad weather for Belgium. His authority as an 
astronomer is undoubted. He is one of the best loved 
professors of Louvain, and his appointment has given 
the greatest satisfaction also to the journalistic world on 
account of his unalterable kindness in his dealings with 
the members of the press. 











The list is representative of the supposedly slow-paced 


and,ignorant clerical concern for scientific pursuits. 
C..T. 





Lack of Efficacious Political Organization 


RoE, January 8, 1912. 

Where are the men in Italy? Some at the war, where 
they are of value but of no menace to the. party in 
power ; many employed in government offices, making it 
unwise to protest on anything; many dignifiedly aloof 
from all participation in the political workings of the 
government of a usurper; and others fairly well organ- 
ized for discussion and perhaps for mild agitation, but 
without efficacious organization for political action. 
Now, statesmen sometimes have consciences and some- 
times, though less often, listen to them, but governmental 
action or an administration is moved only by a majority 
in Parliament, to which it is not only answerable, but to 
which it owes the continuance of its existence; parlia- 
ments are eventually moved by the electorate for a like 
reason. Protests and petitions are all very well, but 
under a popular form of government are efficient only 
in proportion to the probability of coercion from the 
polls by an organized suffrage behind the issue. How- 
ever, the critic must have patience. It took a long while 
and great tact in the States to organize Catholic man- 
hood independently of all political affiliations on the com- 
mon basis of the civil and political rights of Catholics in 
such fashion that political parties, all needing the Cath- 
olic support at the polls have anticipated, on proper 
representation, our demands without, fortunately, the 
necessity of united action by suffrage. 

Now that the incubus of the Exposition has been re- 
moved from Rome, the annual pilgrimages to the shrine 
of the Apostles will begin again. In March the pilgrims 
from Vienna, under the auspices of the Archconfra- 
ternity of St. Michael, will come to Rome, led by Cardi- 
nal Nagl. Early in April the German pilgrimage, under 
the direction of the Association of the Holy Land, will 
set out with Cardinal Fischer, of Cologne, at their head. 

The Holy Father has just added Cardinal Pompili to 
the Supreme Court of the Segnatura Apostolica. 

Mgr. Terzian, the Armenian patriarch, who has re- 
turned home, has begun to have his troubles. The 
microbes of schism, historically epidemic in the East, 
have become active among the Armenian Catholics. The 
National Armenian Catholic Assembly has decided to re- 
quest the Ottoman Government no longer to recognize 
Mgr. Terzian as patriarch, on the ground that other- 
wise they cannot maintain order among the excited 
Armenian populace. 

A book has just appeared in Rome, which will doubt- 
less cause something of a stir. It is entitled “The Policv 
of Leo XIII,” and treats chiefly of the pontiff’s dealings 
with Germany and Austria. During the eighties Car- 
dinal Galimberti was apostolc nuncio at Vienna, and 
as there was no nuncio in Prussia, Bismarck dealt with 
the Holy See, first through the nuncio at Munich, and 
later through the nuncio at Vienna. Thus much of the 
business passed through the hands of Cardinal Galim- 
berti. On his death the documents in his possession 
should have gone to the Vatican for distribution in the 
archives, secret and public. For some reason or other 
they did not so pass to the Vatican, but came into the 
hands of the cardinal’s nephew, who has now allowed 
them to reach the public in this volume, and they form 
the basis of its argument. C. M. 
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The New Delegate Apostolic 


Just now, when what has been so long known as the 
Empire of China is not only dethroning and dismissing 
its ancient dynasty, but is even dreaming of becoming 
a Republic, when simultaneously with this unexpected 
political upheaval the Great Powers of the world are de- 
liberating about the number of its provinces which they 
shall decide to appropriate—a diplomatic and economic 
proceeding in which we in this part of the world are 
necessarily interested, and when, at the same time, the 
wretched inhabitants of that country are perishing by 
thousands under the accumulated disasters of famine and 
floods and war, there comes to the United States as 
Apostolic Delegate, a distinguished ecclesiastic who has 
been for years most intimately identified with the people 
of that country, Mgr. Giovanni Bonzano. 

He went there in his early youth, for as soon as he 
was consecrated a priest he, with other young levites, 
begged for permission to devote themselves to the Chi- 
nese Missions. There he labored for years, until his 
shattered health compelled his Superiors to recall him 
to Italy, where we find him almost immediately honored 
with the title and burdened with the responsibilities of 
the vicar general of the diocese which had given him so 
generously years before to bear the burdens and face 
the dangers of the foreign missions. 

It was Cardinal Gotti who appointed him Rector of 
the Propaganda. That the choice was a wise one was 
almost immediately shown by the success of his admin- 
istration. A strict disciplinarian, he was at the same 
time conspicuous for his unvarying sense of justice, 
united with the unalterable benignity which distinguished 
his dealings with the students who were gathered there 
from all races under the sun. It is no ordinary man 
who could hold such a position. He endeared himself 
tod them and at the same time won the universal esteem 





and approval of the members of the hierarchy whose 
subjects he was training in apostolic work. One of the 
great consolations afforded him during his Rectorship 
of the Propaganda was to welcome there as students 
for the priesthood young Chinese whom he himself had 
baptized years before in their own country. He is 
spoken of with enthusiasm, especially by the American 
students of the Propaganda, and it is gratifying to hear 
the new Cardinal of Boston, Mgr. O’Connell, whose au- 
thority in such matters is of the highest, declare imme- 
diately on arriving in America that “there could be no 
better choice of a Papal Delegate to succeed Mgr. Fal- 
conio.” 

It speaks well for the trust reposed in Mgr. Bonzano 
that on the occasion of the Messina earthquake he was 
chosen by the Pope to distribute the funds which were 
given to the Holy See for the relief of the sufferers, and 
it will be recalled that these were the only moneys which 
were satisfactorily employed in repairing the ruin 
caused by that overwhelming calamity. 

As he returned from China broken down in health 
so he did from Messina. He is now sent to undertake 
a new work. His vast and varied experience, his admit- 
tedly great qualities of mind and heart, his long and in- 
timate association with a great number-of the priests 
and bishops of this country, who were brought into the 
closest relationship with him in the Propaganda, and, 
we may add, his perfect acquaintance with the English 
language, all go to insure for the new Delegate a most 
cordial welcome to the United States, and we cannot fail 
to foresee in his coming the addition of another brilliant 
star to the galaxy of great men who have preceded him. 


Fighting Within the Gates 


At a recent meeting of the Eleventh Congress of the 
Socialist Federation of the Seine a fierce parliamentary 
battle took place between the Socialists and Freema- 
sons of the organization. The strife is of especial inter- 
est to Catholics, who have little to expect in the way 
of kindness from either of the contending parties. 

After the usual rubrical singing of the “Internation- 
ale” and “Drapeau Rouge,” in which both sides joined, 
and the conventional non-committal speeches prescribed 
for the inauguratipn of the proceedings, the subject of 
the evening was broached by the boisterous and ener- 
getic Citoyen Renaudet. It was: “How are Socialists 
to regard the Masonic Order?” Obstructionist tactics 
began. Some one wanted to table the question by mak- 
ing the point that Socialism attacked neither religious 
nor philosophical sects, with either of which, or both, 
Masonry might be classed. “Not so,” cried a fierce 
Guesdist. “Masonry is neither one nor the other. It 
is a political party.” The sentiment was applauded 
widely and wildly. Throughout the battle the Guesdists 
seemed to prevail and were supported by the Syndi- 
calists and the ultra members of the “Compagnie Gén- 
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érale de Travail.” The Masons, of course, had their 
champions. 

The fight was a bitter one; insults were flung right 
and left, and members shook their fists in each other’s 
faces. The whole hall was in a tumult. The Socialists 
who happened to be Masons raged ineffectually. They 
were accused of interfering with elections, and of en- 
deavoring to destroy the syndicates. “The only So- 
cialist International,” cried their opponents, “is the 
Workingman’s International. To the Black Interna- 
tional of Jesuits and Clericals we shall ever oppose 
the Blue International of the sons of Hiram.” What 
Hiram has to do with it, only the initiated know. 

The session lasted till after midnight without any 
conclusion being arrived at, except to declare that the 
Unified Socialists would participate officially in the 
grand public demonstration at Aéro Park in Belleville 
to protest against the accursed laws of the country. 
Masons and anti-Masons left the hall breathless and ex- 
hausted, and unable to give further vent to their feel- 
ings. The fight, however, was to be renewed on the 
following day. No one seemed to have thought that a 
good way to unite both factions would have been to 
put a Catholic on the platform. 


Earthy Counsel 


“Be splendid animals” was the parting advice that 
some three-score graduates of a well-known normal col- 
lege are reported to have received on going forth to 
become teachers. But if the young women to whom 
the education of America’s children is to be confided 
are content to let such watchwords express their life’s 
ideal, gloomy indeed is our country’s future. 

For it is not to be expected that the average pupil 
should entertain aspirations much higher than those 
nourished by his teacher. The character of the children 
in a school cannot but be shaped and fashioned either 
for good or evil by the influence and personality of 
those who for four or five hours daily take the place, 
in a sense, of the children’s parents. 

If this be true, teachers who really construct their 
theory of life on counsel like that given to those normal 
college graduates can scarcely be considered fit persons 
to mould the character of school children. All animals, 
however “splendid” they may be, have no aims or as- 
pirations higher than the sordid earth toward which 
their eyes are ever bent, nor any desires which the 
earth cannot fully gratify. As the animal in man, more- 
over, has precisely these same tendencies, it is only 
through keeping the body under, by practising the self- 
denial Christ’s teaching enjoins, that the spiritual and 
nobler part of our nature gains the ascendancy. 

A prudent Catholic sends his children to a school pre- 
sided over by men or women who are religious. Why? 
Largely that his little ones may daily behold in their 
teachers a splendor somewhat brighter and more inspir- 











ing than seems to be looked for in normal college grad- 
uates: a splendor rather of the spirit, a splendor made 
manifest in lives of sacrifice. 


Raymond Poincaré 


A Catholic journal in France informs us that the 
new French Premier has had nothing to do with the 
extraordinary goings on of the defunct and disgraced 
ministry of Caillaux, which has been accused of betray- 
ing the country to the financiers. For some time past 
Poincaré, who is rated as the most brilliant man in 
France, has been living in retirement and has kept him- 
self aloof from the political squabbles that are tearing 
poor France to pieces. Whenever he broke the pro- 
longed silence which his love of order and quiet, as well 
as his disgust for useless parliamentary strife, imposed 
upon him, it was only in the interests of harmony and 
peace, and to prevent his fellow countrymen from mak- 
ing fools of themselves by some ill-considered political 
action. 

He is a distinguished lawyer, big enough to fill the 
place of the departed Waldeck-Rousseau. He is a jour- 
nalist, well known for his scholarly contributions to the 
press; he is a member of the Superior Council of the 
Beaux Arts; President of the Union Polytechnique de 
France, and many other things besides. He was a Dep- 
uty at 27, and after having been Minister of several 
Cabinets, is now the Premier at 52, but withal is not 
ambitious of honors or public life, and does not seem 
to care a straw for popularity. He is a well-balanced 
man, who has studied much and learned much, and who 
has always and everywhere been able to retain his self- 
control and keep his lips closed when necessary. Phys- 
ically he is not tall, but carries himself well; he has 
what a press writer calls a téte cafrée, which probably 
is a square head; his mustache is thin, and he wears his 
hair close cropped. In appearance he combines the 
youthfulness and fire of a collegian with the authority 
of a statesman. He belongs to the party of the founders 
of the Republic, which, under the various appellations 
imposed upon it by circumstances, has endeavored to 
stand midway between reaction and revolution, without 
always succeeding. Too often some of the elements 
composing it have dragged it towards demagogy and 
Socialism, while others have adopted anti-clericalism as 
their creed and have employed their energies in pro- 
voking religious strife. 

If Poincaré has always been “lay” in his politics, he 
has at the same time denounced the measures which 
were directed against Catholics. He has shown him- 
self both in the tribune and the press a bitter antagonist 
of the persecuting ex-Minister Combes. He has been 
thus far an ardent champion of liberty of education, 
which he describes as “the complement, the corollary, 
and the safeguard of liberty of conscience;” he has no 
sympathy with the rabid revolutionary party, and a short 
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time ago he denounced their principles as “the insidious 
and penetrating poison which leaves in the social or- 
ganism the remnant of the old revolutionary spirit, 
which should have been long since rejected.” He enters 
new office with an extraordinary wave of en- 
and hope that seems to be sweeping over the 
Only eight members of the Legislature re- 
give him their vote of confidence; over four 


upon his 
thusiasm 
country. 
fused to 
hundred voted for him. 

With such a man at the helm of State, Catholics may 
be tempted to hope that they may weather the storms 
that are growing blacker on the poiitical horizon. Some 
of them, however, probably because they have been so 
often disappointed, are not so jubilant, and fear that 
M. Poincaré is only another example of the helpless in- 
dividual who sees what is good and approves, but does 
what is bad. Many a one spoke well of Waldeck- 
Rousseau when he began his career, but he became the 
Attila who apportioned the sacrilegious booty of the 
Church's possessions to the present-day horde of pol- 
iticians in the Palais Bourbon. We may hope for bet- 
ter things, but we shall have to wait a while to judge 
of the greatness and patriotism of Raymond Poincaré. 
(nly Poincaré and Dupuy are moderates ; the rest of the 
Cabinet is selected from the Socialist Radical Left. 


The Ruins of Monastic England 


The whirligig of time brings in its contrasts as well 
as its revenges, and ofttimes the contrast and the re- 
venge are convertible terms. Picture the workmen of 
the official commissioners of Henry VIII in the act of 
despoiling the great monastic houses of England; they 
began while the monks were still in the cloister by 
stripping the roofs and pulling down the gutters and 
rain pipes; melting the lead into pigs and castings, 
throwing down the bells, breaking them with sledge- 
hammers and packing the metal into barrels ready for 
the visit of the speculator and his bid for the spoil. And 
“what had been a monument of architectural beauty in 
the past,” says Dom Gasquet, “was now a bare, roofless 
choir, where late the sweet birds sang.” 

But the England of to-day is of another mind. The 
birds are no more, their cages have been ruthlessly de- 
stroyed, but the broken fragments she would preserve 
as precious memorials of what once contributed in no 
small part to England’s greatness. Here and there a 
few walls of the ancient monasteries are still standing. 
Neglect and smouldering hatred of the old Church suc- 
ceeded in after generations in completing the wrack 
and ruin which the monster of lust and cruelty brought 
on the real. Tewkesbury Abbey kept its wall paint- 
ings almost intact until 1809, or thereabouts, when an 
enthusiastic Protestant vicar smeared the whole of the 
interior with yellow wash. An accident saved the mural 
paintings of St. Mary’s Church in Guilford. Sir Schom- 
berg McDonnell now proposes, says the Spectator for 








January 20, that an Advisory Committee be formed to 
warn the First Commissioner of Public Works when 
any monument of national importance is in danger of 
wanton destruction. On the recommendation of this 
Advisory Committee Sir Schomberg would have the 
custody of the monument in question assumed by the 
nation and the owner be prevented from spoiling or 
destroying. If Parliament takes up the suggestion, it 
will be interesting to see the nation that dismantled the 
great abbeys and monastic houses, and left them in 
ruins, now coming in sackcloth and ashes to claim the 
right of preserving the little that remains. As St. Au- 
gustine said of the Divine Beauty, the Englishman to- 
day may well say of the Church, “ever ancient, ever new. 
too late have I known thee; too late have I loved thee.” 


———__e@@e 





A short time ago we were compelled to call attention 
to a deplorable lack of supervision of the advertisement 
columns of a certain Catholic paper, which admitted no- 
tices of two reprehensible theatrical performances. We 
are simply dumfounded to find the Montreal Tribune 
committing the same offense in a more aggravated 
form. “Gertrude Hoffman in her Imperial Russian 
Dances” is not only announced in the heaviest kind of 
type, but we are informed in the column facing 
the advertisement that “the two mimodramas ‘Cléo- 
patre’ and ‘Sheherazade,’ as well as the presentation of 
pure ballet dancing, ‘Les Sylphides,’ and the delightful 
nonsense of the Gertrude Hoffman Revue will be given 
in their entirety.” “Sheherazade,” we are informed, “is 
from the introduction to ‘The Thousand and One 
Nights,’ a tale of bacchanalian revel and sudden death.” 
And all this in a Catholic paper which says in the very 
same issue on the editorial page: “If you want your 
children to grow up good Catholics, the Catholic paper 
will surely educate them in this direction.” 

We can find no explanation of the admission of such 
offensive things, in a Catholic paper, except that perhaps 
the advertising columns have been handed over to peo- 
ple in whom no confidence should ever have been placed. 





#8 @e 


In connection with all that is being said about im- 
pediments of marriage, the following item from abroad 
may be of interest : 

Miss Drysdale, devoted to female suffrage, about to 
be married in the Chapel Royal, Savoy, arranged with 
the clergyman for the omission of “obey” from the mar- 
riage service. As the ceremony was about to begin 
that gentleman announced that he had counsel’s opinion 
that the omission of anything in the authorized serv- 
ice might invalidate the marriage. He reminded those 
present that they were in a Royal Chapel, where amy 
trifling with the prayer book established by law under 
the King would be indecent. He therefore would read 
the service as it stands, as an act of loyalty to His Maj- 
esty George V. 
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He consulted counsel learned in the law. He had a 
due regard for King George V, but, strange to say, he 
never gave a thought to St. Paul. 


LITERATURE 
MAETERLINCK’S PHILOSOPHY 


The Eminent French critic Ernest Dimnet shows scant respect 
for the literary and philosophical idol of the present day, M. 
Maeterlinck. “Of all our contemporaries,” he says, in the Janu- 
ary number of The Nineteenth Century, “Maeterlinck has been 
the luckiest in evading critical examination. He is enormously 
overrated.” At the age of twenty-seven he was an exclusively 
literary man who sought his way somewhat restlessly in fiction, 
light comedy and in decadent verse which is to-day perfectly im- 
possible to wade through. His first great success was a drama, 
and his first philosophical book “Le Trésor des Humbles” was 
dedicated to an actress. Maeterlinck is not, as he is supposed to 
be, a great sage, All the critics favorable to him will tell you 
that his doctrine is difficult to sum up or even to reduce to prin- 
ciples. They will say that the only way of feeling its charm— 
charm is the phrase they always use, not virtue—is to read the 
books in their entirety without trying to condense their meaning. 
He has an elusiveness which baffles intelligence; his charm is 
more of the garment than of the body; there is more in it that is 
verbal and almost inevitably verbose, than there is substance; the 
thought is rather feminine than the réverse. 

Taken as a whole, his books look terribly what they really are— 
the work of a young and very immature mind. In reading his 
works one is struck by the pleasure M. Maeterlinck takcs in 
stringing words together, and by his indifference to the develop- 
ment of the idea with which he began. The chapter on Ruys- 
broeck, for instance, in the “Trésor des Humbles,” is a perfect 
nightmare, the second part being absolutely irreconcilable with 
the first. Hundreds of incoherent metaphors make it evident that 
the author did not know his own meaning. It is a concatenation 
of nothingness ending in the tritest platitudes. It is nothing more 
than the rhetoric of an ill-advised youth playing at writing philos- 
ophy. Indeed it seems as if it were through a gigantic farce that 
M. Maeterlinck has ever been regarded as an eminent moral 
guide. No one can read his writings without realizing the hope- 
less emptiness of what people call his philosophy. It is true that 
thousands upon thousands believe in him, but the question nat- 
urally arises: Does he influence those who count, or those who 
do not? There is no example of a writer popular with the un- 
professional, and neglected by the learned’ in his lifetime, who 
after his death rose to the first rank in the estimation of the 
latter. One has never heard of a philosophy which, after first 
delighting the man in the street, ultimately forced itself on the 
admiration of more vigorous intellects. The cause of his popu- 
larity lies in the snobbishness of the crowd—that is the reading, 
not the working crowd. His tremendous display of philosophical 
erudition invariably dazzles the uneducated. The immense ma- 
jority of his anonymous disciples belong to the army of men and 
women—mostly women—who long for an ideal yet never succeed 
in formulating it. They would like to be great morally, yet feel 
confusedly that they will never have sufficient energy for the 
fights in which moral greatness is acquired, They are mildly 
selfish, mildly loving, and the wishy-washy egotism and pity 
mixed up in about equal proportions in the Maeterlinckian creed 
find in them a ready response. His books produce hypocrites, but 
hypocrites under chloroform. The French admirers of Maeter- 
linck are either deteriorated Tolstoists, who were deteriorated 
Catholics before being that, or worldlings with whose fathers and 
mothers unbelief was a fashion, as some sort of a belief is a 


fashion among themselves. The real Maeterlinckian world con- 





sists of English and American dissenters whom Calvinism has 
bruised more or less; or of Church of England people who have 
been staggered by higher criticism in the third solution; above 
all of vaguely metaphysical Germans and of Swedes possessed of 
that ultra-refined Sehnsucht which they call Jangta. One may add 
a sprinkling of those omniverous readers whose husbands talk 
Greek, Armenian or Turkish, but who invariably choose to dream 
in French. Maeterlinckianism never thrives where there is man- 
liness or warmth. It is never productive of anything strong or 
great. Wherever you find apparent exceptions you will have no 
difficulty in discovering either that the doctrine is*not understood 
or some stronger creed underlies it. 





The Catholic Encyclopedia. Vol. XII, Philip-Reval. New 
York: Robert Appleton Co, 

The twelfth volume of “The Catholic Encyclopedia” is 
now in the hands of subscribers. Thus the great work which 
was begun so auspiciously some five years ago is brought 
within three volumes of completion. In view of the size, 
scope and general excellency of the Encyclopedia, this is an 
achievement which reflects the utmost credit on the editors 
and publisher alike. They have been faithful to a promise 
whose execution demanded persistent tact and energy. Their 
reward is the general enthusiasm with which the successive 
volumes have been received. Capable critics have ceased 
their praises of one tome only to express admiration for the 
next. Nor has this expedition detracted in any way from 
the worth of the consecutive volumes. The high standard 
of excellence set in the beginning has been maintained 
throughout. The twelfth volume is as good as the first. 
Readers will find in it the same correct, though not always 
immaculate, scholarship, the same serene impartiality and 
frankness of statement to which, by this time, they have 
become well accustomed. In this respect the Encyclopedia 
differs from meny of its kind, which began fair but ended 
foully enough, No doubt, these characteristics of the Cath- 
olic work are due in no small measure to the fortunate 
fact that-fate has been kind to all who have been directly 
engaged in the compilation of the volumes. The original 
band of editors remains intact; and though death has cut 
short the labors of some of the contributors, yet the gaps 
in the ranks, which were neither great nor numerous, have 
been filled by men of kindred spirit and like ability to those 
whose work was brought to an untimely end. As a conse- 
quence, the different volumes show a unity of purpose and 
an evenness of treatment that are all too rare in an under- 
taking of this kind. 

The list of contributors is in itself almost a sufficient war- 
rant for the value of the Encyclopedia. On it are men and 
women of many countries, tongues, ranks and professions. 
Thus there are Americans, Irishmen, Germans, Britons, 
Italians, Spaniards, Frenchmen, Dutchmen, and Belgians; 
there is a cardinal; there are bishops, monsignori, simple 
priests, diocesan and regular, laymen of many walks of life, 
and women, secular and religious. The roster is cosmo- 
politan enough to suit the most captious, but for the good of 
the undertaking itself it might have been more comprehen- 
sive. Now, as before, there are missing from it the names 
of men who are unexcelled in their respective spheres, and 
who weuld do honor to this or any other work of reference. 

The topics treated suggest even more interesting reflec- 
tions than the list of writers, The editors very wisely fore- 
stalled an objection which might have been made against 
the general usefulness of their work by not confining the 
articles to purely religious subjects. The range of topics is 
exceedingly large; and a reader can gather an immense 
amount of valuable information on ethics, positive law, eth- 
nology, archaeology: and various other branches of art and 
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science. Thus, for instance, there is an excellent article on 
physics, there are several on various tribes of Indians, one 
on Portugal, another on the Philippines, and so on through 
a wide compass of subjects. There are, however, some 
curious omissions, especially from the biographies. No 
doubt there are reasons for this, but to a mind uninitiated 
in the mysteries of editorial methods it appears inexplicable. 
Many of the articles are beatifully illustrated, but here, again, 
we venture to think that either the illustrations might be 
more numerous, or else some of those inserted might have 
been omitted’ for others of greater value. For example, 
one of the many illustrations of pulpits might have been sac- 
rificed to give place to a picture of that most remarkable 
of all baroque pulpits, St. Gudule’s. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of the treatment of 
the greater questions. As a rule, it shows admirable learn- 
ing and discretion. And though sometimes a reader may 
dissent from the view expressed, yet, in fairness, he cannot 
withhold admiration for the exposition of the doctrine which 
runs counter to his prepossessions. Here and there defects 
appear, Happily, however, these are noticeable not because 
they are serious, but rather because they are thrown into 
relief by the many really great qualities with which they 
are associated. A slightly partisan tone is apparent in the 
last paragraph of one article, in another is found a bit of 
polemics, in manner rather than matter, which could well 
have been omitted; a third article is jerky in parts and some- 
what pedantic in other parts. 

But it is an ungrateful task to speak of defects in connec- 
tion with so noble a work. However, even this has its com- 
pensation, for the insignificance of the flaws do but serve 
to show forth the value of the Encyclopedia. So far it is 
a noble work, nobly executed. If proof of this assertion be 
needed it can be found in the universal praise which has 
been given to each volume. No work of modern times has 
called forth so many sincere encomiums from so many di- 
verse sources. Men who almost by instinct are hostile to 
Catholic ideals and Catholic achievements have put aside 
their prejudices to express their admiration for this Ency- 
clopedia. This surely is an eloquent tribute both to the 
energy and patience of the editors and to the scholarship 
May they take renewed courage and 

R. H..T. 


of the contributors. 
consolation from it. 


Socialism and the Workingman. By R. Futterton, B.D., 
B.C.L. New York: Benziger Bros. 

The interest of this book is not attributable to any new or 
profound study in Socialism, but rather to the author’s famili- 
arity with the lives of English workingmen and his deep sym- 
pathy with the cause of labor. The evils most emphasized by 
him are the thriftlessness and voluntary idleness as well as other 
vices of many of the poor: a phase of the sociological problem 
which Socialists either completely ignore or else absurdly claim 
must disappear, like every other social disorder, with the dawn 
of the new era. The author’s insistance upon this point may ap- 
pear somewhat disproportionate in view of the comparatively 
small consideration given those other great evils of our day: 
forced unemployment, sweated labor, and the starvation wages 
which are still doled out in various industries. However, the 
studies which he presents are faithfully accurate and clearly the 
result of much personal experience. They deserve careful con- 
sideration. 

Most apt illustrations are gathered from the effects of certain 
pauper and labor legislations of England, such as the Roundsman 
system, to show the utter impracticability of a Socialistic com- 
monwealth. But what especially apeals to us is the fearlessness 
of his logic in applying the principles of the supernatural life to 
all the actual problems of the labor world and considering them 





in relation to the end for which alone man was created. Such 
arguments may appear old-fashioned in our day and their conclu- 
sions too “other-worldly,” yet they contain the only leaven of 
truth, without which the entire mass of our modern social re- 
form endeavors must remain inert and ineffective, J. H. 





The Leaves of the Tree. Studies in Biography. By ARTHUR 
CHRISTOPHER Benson, Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. ; 

Mr. Benson’s latest book of essays is made up of a dozen chap- 
ters of personal reminiscences. The author being the son of a 
prominent churchman who died Archbishop of Canterbury had 
many opportunities, even as a boy, of meeting the most distin- 
guished clergymen of the Establishment, and his career at Eton 
and Cambridge brought him into close relationship with other 
notables. Mr. Benson’s recollections of Bishop Westcott, J. K. 
Stephen, Charles Kingsley and Matthew Arnold are particularly 
entertaining, though Catholic readers will not always be able, 
of course, to accept the estimates and opinions the essayist offers. 
For some of the portraits seem idealized, and the author’s early 
recollections of other subjects he paints are too full for a boy’s. 
It is also remarkable how many “saints” he was on familiar 
terms with who were unbelievers. 

Most volumes of essays grow tiresome toward the end, perhaps 
because the writing is too polished. Mr. Benson’s style while 
frank and easy is characterized by considerable freshness and dis- 
tinction, though his epithets are often rather strained. But those 
who have enjoyed looking out with this author “From a College 
Window” will now be glad to examine some of “The Leaves of 
the Tree” he has gathered, W. D. 





The Knight of the Green Shield. By Mrs. Srtacpoo.e 
Kenny. London: R. & T. Washbourne; New York: Benziger 
Bros. 3s. 6d. 

Agatha’s Hard Saying. By Rosa MuLHOLLANp. 
Benziger Bros. $1.25. 

When St. Louis set out for the seventh Crusade, Raoul de 
Chatillon stayed at home because his Knightship of the Green 
Shield required him to guard and rescue ladies in distress. He 
rescues a gypsy waif, the daughter, it transpires, of a noble 
widow, who tries hard to marry him in many chapters—and he 
marries the daughter. There is much about the custom that had 
some prevalence at a later period, of young knights making more 
or less platonic love to married ladies, and we are surprised to 
find it implied that the Church favored such folly. When Raoul 
broke with his liege lady, Friar Paul, an ascetic Franciscan of 
great sanctity, said to him: “It is a pity; for I hold that such 
worship rendered by a youth to a noble and gracious lady tends 
to raise his soul, filling his mind with high thoughts.” There 
are instructive sidelights on St. Louis’ ill-fated expedition, and 
some striking if not very pertinent episodes. The characters are 
well drawn, but the most natural of them disappears unaccount- 
ably early in the narrative. Mrs. Kenny has done better work as 
biographer of St. Francis de Sales and St. Charles Borromeo. 

“Agatha’s Hard Saying” is her deceased father’s command 
never to mary because her mother was an inebriate, and, though 
Agatha and one of her sisters were immune, the inherited taint 
was sure to break out in the blood. It might be called a total 
abstinence story for non-Catholics, as all the characters are 
Protestants and none but natural motives are appealed to. The 
book is weakened by the total exclusion of the Irish and Catholic 
note that gave strength and distinction to those of the author’s 
stories that are of superior worth, and she is further hampered 
by the consequent inability to present sacramental grace as an 
antidote to inherited poison. There is a good description of some 
Catholic aspects of Siena from a non-Catholic view-point, and a 
Catholic might gather that one of the characters had become a 
Catholic as “a padre” attended her in her last illness, but the 
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author carefully refrains from saying so. The physiological 
theory is overstrained, and though the style is Lady Gilbert’s, the 
content is not worthy of her reputation, M. K. 





“The Ohio Valley Ecclesiastical Round Table” is now dis- 
tributing among the clergy of the United States and Canada some 
20,000 copies of a pamphlet called “The Pastor and Socialism,” 
by Rev. Joseph Husslein, S.J., of America’s staff. The author's 
clear and conclusive proofs of the anti-Christian character of the 
Socialistic propaganda and the effective means he suggests for 
meeting its attacks make the publication’ an admirable one for 
priests whose sheep are being reft from them by Socialism. The 
Fathers of the “Round Table” deserve high praise for their zeal 
in spreading the pamphlet so widely. 





“Chats by the Fireside, a Study in Life, Art and Literature,” 
are short paragraphs from the pen of Dr. Thomas O’Hagan, of 
the Chicago New World, Detached thoughts that came to him 
during his readings or travels the author has gathered into this 
volume in the hope that they “may prove helpful and suggestive 
to teachers and students.” The Doctor’s style while familiar is 
cultivated and the topics he discusses cover a wide field, the chap- 
ters on languages, magazines and criticism being particularly 
good. 





“A Spiritual Calendar” contains a thought from the works and 
letters of Antonio Rosmini for every day in the year. Appended 
to each “thought” is a quotation from Holy Writ. As Benziger 
Bros. are publishing unchanged the edition of 1908 the preface 
invites purchasers to adapt the texts to the movable feasts. But 


that the editor should have done. 





Father John B. Lohmann, S.J., compiled from the very words 
of the four Evangelists a life of Our Divine Lord, which Father 
Cathrein, another Jesuit, has prepared in Latin for the publishing 
house of Frederic Pustet. This neat little “Vita D. N. Jesu 
Christi” makes a good meditation book. 





A writer in the Dublin Review says of Bishop Hay’s “Sincere 
Christian”: “It is a treasury of all religious doctrine, and well 
merits the description that Bishop Ullathorne used to apply to 
it—that it was the most solid and complete course of Catholic 


teaching in the English language.” 





Any book that will bring to Catholics a fuller appreciation of 
the mystical Sacrifice that is forever following around the world 
the wings of the morning deserves a warm welcome. So the 
Rev. Vincent Gilbertson, a Benedictine Father, who has trans- 
lated from the French “The Holy Mass Popularly Explained,” 
should see the work widely circulated. The author, Very Rev. 
Eugene Vandeur, D.D., O.S.B., Prior of Mont César, Louvain, 
has crowded into some 150 pages a clear and devout commentary 
on the Mass. R. & T. Washbourne publish the book. 
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EDUCATION 


The Catholic women of Italy offer an instructive example to 
their sisters in this country. They have perfected a splendid 
organization and are doing excellent work on strictly Catholic 
lines to better the social conditions in that land. One is glad to 
note the fact. The world has need of every help to fight the pop- 
ular fallacies and to crush the pernicious doctrines regarding the 
social problem insistently urged by so many in our day. That 
woman’s share in the problem is an important one, no one denies. 
That her influence is not to be disregarded in dealing, with the 
questions arising out of the changing conditions of the day and 
the complexity of new relations developing among us, every one 
concedes. One is pleased, therefore, to be in position to suggest 
to Catholic women in America the example of whet their sisters 
in other lands are doing. 

* + * 

On January 8, our Rome correspondent writes, in the Hall of 
the Consistory at the Vatican the Holy Father received in audi- 
ence the 700 delegates of the Union of Catholic Women of Italy 
who had gathered in Rome for their annual convention. The 
Union comprises some 30,000 members in 180 local associations 
and 150 of these were represented by delegates. The president- 
general of the Union, the Princess Donna Christina Giustiniani- 
Bandini, presented the delegates to His Holiness, who in his ad- 
dress to them, while commending their social activity, reminded 
them that social activity for Catholic interests must always be 
under the guidance of the proper Catholic ecclesiastical authori- 
ties, and that the mission of the Catholic woman was primarily 
one of religion by precept and example, of charity not only to 
the poor but to the wayward, and most of all of sacrifice, the ne- 
cessity of which a woman could so readily understand. 

ok OK * . 

After the audience the convention opened its sessions and at 
once broke into the question of Catholic education. The discus- 
sions emphasized the facts that the natural duty of educating the 
child lay with the parents, that the civil law of Italy expressly 
declared it “to be the duty of both parents to maintain, educate 
and instruct their offspring,” that the primary right to do so is 
solely and inalienably theirs, Moreover the basis and backbone 
of the child’s education is religious training; the civil law pro- 
vides that this shall be given in the public schools on the demand 
of the majority of the parents; yet the government by executive 
order and continuous policy was steadily eliminating all religious 
instruction and influence from the schools, even counter to the ex- 
press demand of the majority of the parents, and was thus 
violating both the civil and the inalienable natural right of the 
same. 

There is an excellent ring to that phrase “the backbone of the 
child’s education is religious training’; one is tempted to call 
special attention to its vigor for the benefit of the Catholic 
mothers of to-day who, for one reason or another, deem it 
proper to send their sons and daughters to non-religious institu- 


tions. 
* * 


Passing to the policy of the government which, under threat 
of extinction, coerces the Catholic private schools to use text- 
books not in accord with their religious convictions, the discus- 
sion insisted on freedom of teaching as a natural right and the 
necessary complement of civic liberty, and declared that the 
monopoly of education by the State was a misconception of the 
duty of the State to assist in the betterment of the education of 
its future citizens, an ethical as well as political wrong. The 
remedy for this was a return to the status of the Casati law of 
1859, which guaranteed freedom of teaching to the citizens of 


Italy. 
The discussions resulted in resolutions to protest to the na- 
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tional Cabinet against violating the above natural and civil rights 
of the people; to stir up the fathers of families more universally 
to demand religious instruction for their children in the public 
schools; to insist in season and out of season by every legal 
method on all their educational rights under the law and upon 
the modification of existing law where it violated the rights of 
the people in the matter. On the day after the close of the con- 
vention the executive committee of the Union in the name of 
its 30,000 members presented to the Minister of Education a 
signed protest against the decrees and circulars of the Ministry 
and of other educational officials violating the freedom of parents 
and school teachers; the document also petitions the Minister 
to put the question of the religious education of the child clearly 
and definitely before Parliament, for the reason that otherwise 
the public conscience would be forced to rise and take consti- 
tutional action in the matter. 
* . * 

Evidently the Catholics of Italy are wide awake to the dangers 
to the old Faith lurking in recent school legislation enacted by Par- 
liament. Only a day or two preceding the meeting of the Union 
of Catholic Women in Rome, down at Aricia, a Professor Sor- 
dini delivered a public address in behalf of freedom of teaching, 
branding the existing State monopoly of education as a piece of 
despotism threatening the people with servitude under a process 
of paganizing the young, and appealing to the example of Eng- 
land, the United States, Germany, Belgium, Spain and Austria, 
for a more just solution of the problem. In quoting the United 
States the lecturer might have adverted to the fact that in this, 
as in other matters, the price of liberty is eternal vigilance, and 
that at present we are face to face with an attempt of a private 
monopoly in the shape of the corporation administering the 
Carnegie Foundation to usurp our educational rights, insidiously 
moving towards extending the State monopoly, practically exist- 
ing in some of our’States, and making imminent a renewed at- 
tempt at the establishment of a Federal monopoly under a 
National University, in spite of the fact that authority for such 
does not lie among the residuary powers left by the Constitution 
to the Federal Government. 





The New York Times of January 28 quotes an amusing in- 
stance of Harvard class ignorance described in a recent issue of 
The Harvard Illustrated Magazine. Professor W. H. Scofield, 
who has the class in comparative literature, had asked the men 
in attendance, over one hundred, when Aristotle lived. Not 
one could answer. When he further inquired how many thought 
Aristotle was born after 1840 six of his students held up their 
hands. The editor of the magazine uses the incident to show 
that the average college undergraduate—we presume he speaks 
of the average Harvard man—knows very little of general in- 
terest outside of his immediate course of studies. His comment 
is not specially complimentary to Harvard. 

“Where lies the fault,” he asks, “with the college or the pre- 
paratory school? Both are certainly delinquent—the former in 
not demanding a modicum of general knowledge of subjects other 
than algebra and Latin, and the latter in allowing students to 
leave its walls with vacuous brains, It is for the college man to 
wake up. There is need of a little less interest in football, for 
which ninety-seven out of every hundred of us have not the ex- 
cuse offered by playing, and a little more interest in mundane 
outside affairs, the knowledge of which goes to make up a broad- 
minded, well-educated man. It is the lack of this broad interest 
among many Harvard undergraduates which is sometimes spoken 
of under the name of ‘Harvard indifference.’ ” M. J. O’'C. 





The Holy Cross Club of New York entertained over ene hun- 
dred alumni at their seventh annual dinner, on the evening of 
January 30, ult, Rev. J. E. Wickham, the chairman, introduced 
the new president, Father Dinand, who announeed that Holy 





Cross College, Worcester, now enjoys the preeminent distinction 
of having the largest enrolment of classical students among all 
the colleges, Catholic and non-Catholic, of the country. Of its 
560 students, 481 are in the college course, Only two high school 
classes are retained, and owing to the constant demand on col- 
legiate space these will have soon to be discontinued. At this 
year’s opening the college was filled to its utmost capacity, and 
all subsequent applications had to be denied. Judging by the 
average number of applicants, some 150 will have to be turned 
away next year. The new $100,000 building, generously guaran- 
teed by Bishop Beaven and his clergy, to be opened in February, 
1913, will contain 86 rooms in addition to much-needed lecture 
halls. There is further urgent need for a chapel, a library build- 
ing, a science building, enlargements in athletic equipment, and 
a boarding high school in the vicinity of Worcester, Despite 
the continuous rise in the cost of living, Holy Cross never in- 
creased its fees for board and tuition, being unwilling to turn 
away boys of character and brains to make room for the wealthy. 
It is therefore poor in financial resources, but it is rich in its 
alumni, who have proved, what the world is now realizing, that 
a Catholic college education, and a life lived in accord with the 
teachings and demands of the Catholic Faith, is no bar to the at- 
tainment of the highest office of state or nation, Holy Cross’ 
assets are not her buildings but the flesh and blood of her sons, 
and in their hands her needs and her honor are safe. 


ECONOMICS 


Notwithstanding strikes and lockouts, British shipyards 
turned out last year 2,042,928 tons of shipping; more, by the odd 
tens of thousands, than had ever been built in a single year. 
Before the middle of the last century, when merchant ships aver- 
aged some 500 tons, this would have meant a fleet of over 4,000 
vessels, more easily mentioned than imagined. To-day, as it in- 
cludes the Olympic of 45,000 tons, the Franconia and Laconia of 
nearly 20,000 each, and a dozen or so of,10,000 ton ships, no 
longer held worthy of remark, and it would not be easy to say 
how many round about 5,000 tons, the number of vessels is much 
less. 

Swan, Hunter & Wigham Richardson, Limited, of the Tyne, 
were the largest builders of the year, having sent from their yard 
over 125,000 tons. Harland & Wolff, of Belfast, hold the second 
place with more than 118,000 tons, and William Doxford & Sons, 
of Sunderland, followed with upwards of 95,000 tons. One can- 
not help noticing the rise of new builders to supplant those who 
once held the first place. Not so long ago John Brown & Com- 
pany and the Fairfield Company, both of the Clyde, were the 
premier builders of Great Britain, turning out ship after ship 
for the Cunard and other great lines, so that it came to be looked 
on as a matter of course that the vessels of those companies 
should be from one or other of them. ,_ But the Swan, Hunter 
Company began to reach out, and actually got the contract for 
the Mauretania. That for the Lusitania had been given to the 
Clyde, and knowing ones foretold all sorts of evil for the venture 
with the new builders, The Lusitania came into service first, and 
her performance seemed to make the fulfilment of those fore- 
bodings inevitable. But the prophets were disconcerted and the 
friends of the new builders were relieved when the Mauretania 
proved herself the better ship of the two. This is one of the 
reasons, though not the only reason, why her builders are now in 
the first place while names so famous as those of the two Clyde 
companies and Lairds of Birkenhead, rank only sixth, eighth 
and tenth, 

The great Belfast builders, Harland & Wolff, are an exception 
to these vicissitudes. Over forty years ago they won fame with 
the first White Star steamer, the Oceanic, and changed the type 
of the Atlantic liner. The Cunard had stuck to paddles until the 
Inman line came and proved the superiority of the screw; yet 
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when the Oceanic reached New York it was not only running the 
Scotia, built nine years before, but was actually charging extra 
fares on that vessel on account of the greater comfort and sta- 
bility of a paddle steamer! Still the Scotia was the last of the 
paddlers. The ships built since 1862 were screws, but in design 
they were practically clipper ships with a sail spread less than their 
tonnage would have called for and fitted with screw engines 
working up to a couple of thousand, or so, horsepower, with their 
staterooms below the main deck, with the saloon aft over the 
screw because that had been the place for the cuddy for centuries, 
and the wheel for steering in the stern, because in sailing ships 
it had been there and could be nowhere else. The Oceanic ap- 
peared in 1871, with her four stumpy masts, two square rigged, 
with her straight stem and oval stern, with her pilot-house for- 
ward and her saloon amidships, and with a length so excessive 
in comparison with her beam—more than 10 to 1—that the old 
builders were horrified and prophesied disaster. She was what 
to-day would be a little vessel, little more than 3,000 tons, and she 
soon made way for her larger sisters, the Adriatic, the Republic, 
the Germanic and the Britannic, and went contentedly to jog 
forth and back over the Pacific from San Francisco to Hong 
Kong for some twenty-five years under the Occidental and Ori- 
ental Company’s burgee. But she showed the possibility of re- 
ducing the Atlantic passage to within a week; she drove the old 
steam-ship off the ocean and was the pioneer of increased length, 
of multiplied powers, of the abandonment of sails and of the 
making the passengers’ comfort the chief object of a passenger 
ship. No wonder, then, that not only English companies, but 
foreigners also, have gone to Harland & Wolff for their ships. 
Among the reasons for the large amount of ship building dur- 
ing the past year is the revival of trade, notwithstanding the labor 
disputes. Then comes the building of warships. It must not be 
forgotten that during the dull times of 1910 the Government laid 
down several cruisers in private yards. The growth of the Can- 
adian, Australian and New Zealand trade also had an effect, 
and lastly the removal of sailing ships and smaller freighters 
from active service. Considering the average offerings of freight, 
shipowners have found the most economical vessel to be the six 
or seven thousand ton steamer making ten or eleven knots an 
hour. «LW. 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


Another marriage annulment case was brought to a conclusion 
by a judgment rendered by Mr. Justice Bruneau, in the Practice 
Ceurt, Montreal, on January 30, when civil effect was given the 
ecclesiastical decree declaring the marriage of Dame Marie Anne 
Meunier to Francois Xavier Blanchet non-existent. The main 
basis of the pronouncement, says the Montreal Gazette of Janu- 
ary 31, both in the ecclesiastical and civil tribunals, was the ex- 
istence of a diriment impediment to the union in the first in- 
stance, such impediment having the effect of voiding the alleged 
marriage from its inception. The civil ruling, however, is notable 
in the fact that it clearly declares the attitude of the Church in 
regard to such unicns, which, through some impediment in the 
eyes of the canon law, have, on appeal to the ecclesiastical tri- 
bunal, to be declared non-existent. 

Jn such cases there is ever a remedy in ecclesiastical law, this 
being nothing less than a disposition on the part of the Church 
to legalize or regularize whatever defects were met with in the 
original union, provided the parties thereto are willing to rett- 
erate ihe consent which they exchanged at the time of the con- 
tracting of the alleged marriage. 

Canon law decrees that under certain circumstances or condi- 
tions a marriage is null and void, such decree being preexistent 
to the contracting of the mariage. Catholics are, therefore, sup- 
posed to be fully aware of such decree, which rules that, as far 
as the ecclesiastical forum is concerned, marriages contracted 








under certain conditions or circumstances are invalid, unless a 
dispensation is obtained from the proper authorities. Hence, if 
such disposition of the law is contravened by Catholics, the sanc- 
tion of the law, on application being made by either party to the 
ecclesiastical tribunal, is visited upon them in the form of a 
deciaration of the nullity of the union. However, there is ever an 
avenue open to the interested parties, who, if they are willing 
to do so, may have their union regularized or legalized, simply 
by reiterating, before the proper or delegated authority, and 
under certain circumstances, the promises which they made at 
the time of the contracting of the original union. 

Mr. Justice Bruneau laid such stress upon this point that he 
embodied it in the first “considerant” of his ruling. 

“Considering,” said he, “that the parties to the union did not 
express a willingness to accede to the ‘demand’ of the ecclesi- 
astical authorities that they be regularized in the marriage state,’ 
etc. 

Proceeding, Mr. Justice Bruneau recalled the fact that an ec- 
clesiastical ruling had been rendered in the case, and that, in 
view of Article 127 of the Civil Code, the union under consider- 
ation was invalid from the beginning. 

The article in question refers to the impediments to marriage 
as’ prevailing in the various denominations. It is stated therein 
that such impediments remain subject to the rules hitherto fol- 
lowed in the different churches and religions, The following is 
the text of the article: 

“Art. 127—The other impediments recognized according to the 
different religious persuasions, or resulting from relationship or 
affinity, or from other causes, remain subject to the rules hitherto 
followed in the different churches and religious communities. 
The right likewise of granting dispensations from such impedi- 
ments appertains, as heretofore, to those who have hitherto en- 
joyed it.” 

In the case at issue, Dame Meunier represented that she had 
been married to respondent in 1903, the ceremony being con- 
tracted in St. Bridget’s Church here. She represented that she 
was related in the third and fourth degree of consanguinity of 
the collateral line to respondent, such relationship constituting a 
diriment impediment to a valid marriage, except due and valid 
dispensation had previously been obtained from such impediment. 
She demonstrated that both parties to the union, being Catholics, 
were subject to the restrictions of their Church, and that as their 
union was non-existent from the beginning, being subsequently 
formally declared so by ecclesiastical ruling, the civil tribunal 
should step in with a pronouncement of civil nullity. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


Cardinal O’Connell arrived in Boston from Rome, on Janu- 
ary 31, and received a most enthusiastic welcome, in which 
all classes of the city’s population joined. On the steamer, 
before his Eminence landed, Bishop Anderson and Mayor 
Fitzgerald extended a welcome home in behalf of the million 
and a half of Catholics in New England. 

The cardinal, in his response, alluded feelingly to the good- 
will manifested toward him by non-Catholics, and said that 
when he mentioned this to the Holy Father the latter ex- 
claimed: “That is good, because I know that many of the 
good Americans who are not Catholics are better than some 
of our Europeans who are so-called Catholics.” 

Cardinal O’Connell told the committee that he believed 
this to be one of the memorable statements made by the 
Pope, and he added: “With this word, like the dove of 
peace, I return to America.” 

Thousands awaited the party at the dock, singing patriotic 
hymns and waving American flags, and the procession es- 
corted his Eminence to his residence on Granby Street in 
the Backbay. 
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Cardinal O'Connell, before landing, announced the appoint- 
ment by the Pope of the Rev. P. J. Supple, of Roxbury; 
the Rev. Peter Ronan, of Dorchester; the Rev. Ambrose 
Roche, of Watertown, the Rev. William O’Brien, of Lowell 
and the Rev. M. J. Splaine of the Cathedral as domestic 
prelates, 

On the following day there was a solemn Mass of thanks- 
giving in the Cathedral, celebrated by Bishop Nilan of Hart- 
ford. The clergy of the archdiocese gave a reception and 
banquet to his Eminence at the Hotel Somerset on Monday, 
February 5, and the Catholic laity gave a reception and 
banquet to the cardinal at the Hotel Somerset on Wednes- 


~ 


day, February 7. 





President Taft has directed Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
Valentine to revoke an order issued by him prohibiting the use 
of religious insignia or garb by employes of the Indian service 
in general assembly exercises or in schoolrooms at the Indian 
schools maintained by the Government. 

The Rev. W. H. Ketcham, Director of the Catholic Indian 
Bureau, lodged a protest against the order. He called to the 
President’s attention that the Catholic teachers were employed 
by the Government as the result of an agreement at the time 
the Government took over certain Catholic schools. The order 
of the Commissioner gave the teachers until the beginning of the 
next school year, September 1, to comply or leave the service. 
There are twenty-three Indian schools in which Catholic teachers 
have for years been accustomed to wear their habits. There are 
said to be seventy nuns and several priests who would have been 
affected by Commissioner Valentine’s order. 

In transmitting the President’s letter to Commissioner Valen- 
tine Secretary Fisher says: 

“When you have compiled and transmitted the information 
with respect to this whole subject which you are now collecting 
I desire to make appropriate arrangements for a hearing of all 
parties concerned.” 

This is the President’s letter: 

My Dear Mr. Secretary :—It has been brought to my atten- 
tion that an order has been issued by the Commissioner of In- 
dian Schools. This order relates to the general matter which 
you and I have had under consideration and concerning which, 
at your request, the Commissioner was collecting detailed infor- 
mation for our advice. The Commissioner’s order has been 
made without consultation with either you or me. 

It prohibits not only the use of distinctive religious insignia 
at school exercises, but also the wearing of distinctive religious 
garb by school employes, and provides that if any school em- 
ploye cannot conscientiously comply with the order such em- 
ploye will be given a reasonable time, not to extend, however, 
beyond the opening of the next school year, to make arrange- 
ments for employment elsewhere than in Federal Indian schools. 

I fully believe in the principle of the separation of the Church 
and State, on which our Government is based, but the questions 
presented by this order are of great importance and delicacy. 
They arise out of the fact that the Government has for a con- 
siderable period taken for use of the Indians certain schools 
theretofore belonging to and conducted by distinctive religious 
societies or churches. As a part of the arrangement then made 
the school employes then employed, who were in many cases 
members of religious orders wearing the distinctive garb of 
these orders, were continued as teachers by the Government, and 
by ruling of the Civil Service Commission or by Executive action 
they have been included in the classified service under the pro- 
tection of the Civil Service law. 

The Commissioner’s order almost necessarily amounts to a 
discharge from the Federal service of those who have entered it. 
This should not be done without a careful consideration of all 
phases of the matter nor without giving the persons directly 









affected an opportunity to be heard. As the order «vould not in 
any event take effect until the beginning of the next school year, 
I direct that it be revoked and the action by the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs in respect thereto be suspended until such time 
as will permit a full hearing to be given to all parties in interest 
and a conclusion to be reached in respect to the matter after full 
deliberation. Sincerely yours, 
WittraM H. Tart. 





The Most Rev. Edmond F. Prendergast was invested with the 
sacred pallium, the insignia of an Archbishop’s jurisdiction, in 
the Cathedral of SS. Peter and Paul, Philadelphia, on January 
31, The ceremony was one of unusual impressiveness and gran- 
deur and was witnessed by a large number of distinguished 
prelates, priests and laymen. The solemn pontifical Mass was 
celebrated by Bishop Fitzmaurice, of Erie, and in the sanctuary 
were Cardinal Gibbons and Cardinal Farley, twenty Bishops of 
Eastern dioceses, and as many monsignori of Philadelphia and 
New York, The laity were represented by the six Philadelphians 
who have been made Knights of St. Gregory by the Holy Father: 
Walter George Smith, Peter F. Kernan, James J. Ryan, Samuel 
Castner, Edward J. Dunne and Martin Maloney. Bishop Cane- 
vin, of Pittsburgh, delivered the sermon. At the conclusion of 
the Mass Cardinal Gibbons, after a short address of congratula- 
tion to Archbishop Prendergast, officiated at the ceremony of in- 
vestiture. 





In the notices that have been printed of the appointment of 
the Right Rev. Denis J. O'Connell as Bishop of Richmond it has 
been stated that he “is a Southerner by birth.” According to the 
“Gerarchia,” which is the official list of the prelates of the 
Church, Bishop O’Connell was born in Donoughmore, County 
Cork, Ireland, on January 28, 1849. His name therefore adds 
another to the illustrious list, commencing with John England, 
the first Bishop of Charleston, S. C., that Cork has supplied to 
the hierarchy of the United States. 

A bronze statue of the Most Rev. John Carroll, of Baltimore, 
founder of Georgetown College in 1789, and the first Catholic 
Bishop and Archbishop in the United States, will be unveiled 
in the university grounds on April 27. 





The National officers of the Ancient Order of Hibernians and 
of the Ladies’ Auxiliary, meeting in New York last week, were 
good enough to make special mention of America in their report, 
and commend it to the members of their Order in the United 
States, who now number over 200,000. They warmly approved 
of the articles on the “Irish Players” in America, and sent a 
deputation inviting the presence of the writer, who was honored 
by receiving from President Regan and each of the National 
officers the thanks of the Order. 





To promote the success of the Laymen’s League for Retreats 
and Social Studies an enthusiastic audience filled Carnegie Hall 
on the evening of February 3, to listen to Father Bernard 
Vaughan’s eloquent discourse on “Some Dangers That Threaten 
Society.” To the watch tower of the Vatican, he said, must 
we look for the solution of the social problem of the day. 
Mr. Thos. F. Woodlock, President of the League, with great 
felicity of allusion introduced Father Vaughan as his old pro- 
fessor of more than thirty years ago. In conclusion Father 
T. J. Shealy, S.J., Moderator of the League, once more put 
forth a strong plea for support towards a movement whose great 
object is the intelligent and zealous promotion of the Laymen’s 


League. 





At Horticultural Hall, on February 1, a distinguished gath- 
ering of clergy and laymen attended a banquet given under 
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the auspices of the Knights of Columbus in Philadelphia, in 
honor of Archbishop Edmond Prendergast, who a few days 
before had been invested with the pallium. Among the 
guests present were his Eminence Cardinal Gibbons, Bishop 
James J. Carroll, of Nueva Segovia, P. I., Bishop John E. 
Fitzmaurice, of Erie, Bishop James A. McFaul, of Trenton, 
Bishop S. S. Ortynsky, Ruthenian Catholic Bishop for the United 
States, and Abbot Obrecht of the Trappists. 


PERSONAL 


Of the numerous candidates for Congress, Governorship and 
Senate in the recent Louisiana primary, Mr. Joseph Eugene Rans- 
dell is the only one who was elected on the first ballot. Congress- 
man Ransdell is now Senator for Louisiana for the term com- 
mencing 1913. Born in 1858, Mr. Ransdell was admitted to the 
bar in Providence, La., in 1883, and dividing his activities be- 
tween law and cotton planting, was elected to Congress from 
1899 to 1911 for the Fifth Louisiana District, He was a leading 
member of the Louisiana Constitutional Convention of 1898, and 
has been president of the National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
since 1907. Mr. Ransdell has spoken and lectured on Catholic 
questions in all parts of the United States, and although his 
attitude on Catholic matters is known to be uncompromising, he 
has been elected for six successive terms in that part of Louisiana 
where Catholics are not predominant, Of the few other officials 
who were elected on the first ballot, at least three, Messrs. Cap- 
devielle, Grace and Hebert, are representative Catholics. 





Henry F. Ashurst, United States Senator elect from the 
new State of Arizona, is a Catholic. He was born in 1875, 
and his father was a native of Kentucky. 


SCIENCE 


The January American Review of Reviews, in its section 
“Leading Articles of the Month,” gives a rather generous amount 
of space to some “gleanings” from the Bulletin of St. Louis Uni- 
versity for December, 1911, and the initial number of the Bulletin 
of the Seismological Society of America. As the title given to 
the article is the “World-Wide Study of Earthquakes,” we feel 
certain that its writer will thank us for making his work a bit 
more “world-wide,” by adding a few facts which he, inadvertently 
perhaps, failed to glean from the St. Louis University Bulletin 
above mentioned. He tells us, and quite to the point, that: 
“Nowadays, an earthquake is not studied chiefly as a local phe- 
nomenon. The earthquake waves are followed in their course 
around the world; the automatic records traced by seismographs 
at widely scattered stations are promptly exchanged and com- 
pared; and the history of the earthquake is not considered com- 
plete until its utmost ramifications have been taken into account. 
Hence the urgent need of filling up gaps that still, unfortunately, 
exist in the international network of stations.” 

With a clear knowledge of the advantage to be gained by 
“filling up gaps,” and by a concerted system of observation it is 
rather strange that the reviewer should have passed over in 
silence the record in the St. Louis University Bulletin of a note- 
worthy achievements of American Jesuits in this very line. The 
Bulletin tells us that at the suggestion of Rev. Father Algué, S.J., 
director of the Manila Observatory, in the Philippine Islands, 
sixteen seismological stations were founded, in the last few years, 
at as many Jesuit Colleges in this country, viz.: Georgetown, 
D. C.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Fordham, N. Y.; Worcester, Mass. ; 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Cleveland, O.; Mobile, Ala.; New Orleans, La.; 
Chicago, I!l.; Milwaukee, Wis.; St. Mary’s, Kan.; Denver, Colo. ; 
Santa Clara, Cal.; Spokane, Wash.; St. Louis, Mo.; and St. 
Boniface, Manitoba, Canada. 

From this fine crop of hard facts, which have brought seis- 





mology into prominence in this country, the Review of Reviews 
gleaner could glean only the following: “The United States is 
still conspicuously backward in the study of earthquakes, though 
gratifying progress has been made in the last year or two.” We 
may be pardoned the mild protest that his statement seems 
scarcely fair to this country, or to the generous endeavors of 
the above-named colleges which set this work on foot. 

Moreover, if the reviewer was anxious, and we gather from 
our first quotation that he should have been, to record any move 
in the direction of encircling the earth with a chain of seismo- 
logical stations, he might have noted the following significant 
paragraph taken also from the St, Louis University Bulletin: 
“In other countries, too, the members of the Society of Jesus 
have given a practical proof of their devotion to seismology. It 
may be of interest to note that there are under the management 
of the Fathers of the Society the following meteorological ob- 
servatories, many of which have already opened a department 
for seismological study, and all, no doubt, are looking forward to 
the day when they, too, will be enabled to subscribe their names 
to the daily increasing number of earnest and devoted seismolo- 
gists: Bulawayo, Rhodesia; Stonyhurst, England; Cartuja (Gra- 
nada), Spain; Madrid, Spain; Pueblo, Mexico; Kalocsa (Pest- 
megye), Hungary; Gijon (Oviedo), Spain; Comillas (Santan- 
der), Spain; Galicia (Pontevedra), Spain; Tortosa (Tarra- 
gona), Spain; Ordufia (Viscaya), Spain; Ambohidembona (Tan- 
anarivo), Madagascar; Kildare, Ireland; Itu (Estado de S. 
Paulo), Brazil; Riverview, Sydney, Australia; Nova Friburgo 
(Estada de Rio Janeiro), Brazil; Cienfuegos, Cuba; Havana, 
Cuba; Manila, Philippine Islands; Calcutta (Bengal Presidency), 
East India; Specula Vaticana, Rome, Italy; Ksara (Beyrout), 
Syria; Zi-Ka-Wei, China; and Boroma, Zambesi.” 

W. J. B. 

The Department of Commerce and Labor has just issued the 
following statement regarding the pulp-wood consumption in 
1910: 

The total consumption by the 272 mills reporting in 1910 was 
4,094,306 cords, an increase of 92,699 cords, or 2.3 per cent. over 
the quantity used by the 253 mills reporting in 1909, and an in- 
crease of 131,646 cords, or 3.3 per cent. over the quantity used 
by the 258 mills reporting in 1907. As compared with the quan- 
tity used by the 261 mills which reported in 1908, a year of busi- 
ness depression, the increase was 747,353 cords, or 22.3 per cent. 
Of the wood used for pulp in 1910 about one-fourth was fur- 
nished by Canada and the remainder was grown in the United 
States. The average consumption of wood per mill was 15,053 
cords in 1910, compared with 15,817 cords in 1909. 

Of the wood used in the manufacture of pulp in 1910, 54.9 per 
cent. was reduced by the sulphite process, 28.8 per cent. by the 
mechanical process, 16 per cent. by the soda process, while the 
percentage reduced by the sulphate process, for which detailed 
statistics are given for the first time, was only .2 per cent. As 
compared with 1909 increases are shown in the proportions re- 
duced by the sulphite and soda processes, and decreases in the 
proportions reduced by the mechanical processes and the rela- 
tively unimportant sulphate processes. Hemlock and balsam fir 
are the only woods for which the mechanical process was used 
more extensively in 1910 than in 1909. 


OBITUARY 


The Right Rev. Mgr. Richard Lalor Burtsell, D.D., died on 
February 4, at Kingston, N. Y., of pneumonia. He caught cold 
while attending the recent ceremonies at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
in this city, incident to the homecoming of Cardinal Farley. 
Mgr. Burtsell was born in this city, April 14, 1840, His early 
studies were made at St. Francis Xavier’s College; after he 
went to the Propaganda, Rome, where he was ordained in 1862. 
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Returning to New York he was made an assistant at St. Ann’s, 
and in 1867 was appointed pastor of the Church of the Epiphany, 
where he was stationed until 1890, when he was transferred to 
In 1901 he was made rural dean for Ulster and Sulli- 
van Counties. He accompanied Cardinal Farley to Rome for the 
‘eremony of his Eminence’s accession to the Sacred College, and 
the Holy Father then promoted Mgr. Burtsell to the domestic 
prelacy. He enjoyed a widespread repute as a canonical advo- 
cate, and during the famous McGlynn controversy appeared as 
the friend and counsellor of the former rector of St. Ste- 
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Rondout. 


The Rev. Richard Di Palma, S.J., died on January 20, at Trini- 
dad, Colo., in the sixty-first year of his age. Ordained at an 
earlier age than is customary in the Society of Jesus, Father Di 
Palma’s priestly labors had Colorado, New Mexico and Texas 
for their field. As an active and particularly robust young priest, 
he made so many journeys in the saddle that he became the ad- 
miration of his Mexican flock and was styled the “cowboy Jesuit.” 
\t the villages or ranches that he visited he used to ask fodder for 
his horse; as for himself, he carried his own provisions, which 
regularly consisted of bread and cheese. After bouncing in the 
sun for some days on the back of a sweaty horse, his modest 
fare became far from appetizing, but the zealous missioner 
thought of everybody and everything except himself. Besides 
looking after the spiritual interests of the faithful, he endeavored 
to better their temporal condition by introducing better breeds 
of stock and improved methods of farming. As a vocalist, there 
were few in his class, and it was his delight to join in the con- 
gregational singing which has never died out among the Mexi- 
cans. If hymn-books were wanting or readers were few, he 
would “line” the hymns and add the volume of his own voice in 
rendering them. Though not an elegant speaker, he spoke so 
strongly and forcibly that a sermon from him was a treat for 
those whose hearing had lost its edge. His main object was to 
bring home the truths of religion to the simple and unlettered, 
and in this he was surpassed by few; for he accommodated his 
words to the capacity of his hearers and introduced many of the 
proverbs in which Spanish is so rich. 

Father Di Palma was equally at home in English, French, 
Spanish, and his native Italian. Full of that unaffectedness so 
proper to a religious, he was by no means simple and easily 
hoodwinked, as some Americans discovered when they tried to 
overreach him in certain business matters. The hardships of his 
earlier missionary toil told on his sinewy frame, though his final 
ilIness might be called his first, so free from bodily ills had his 
life been. Those to whom he so devotedly ministered and his 
superiors who must supply the vacancy may well unite in asking, 
Who can replace Father Di Palma? 





The Rev. John J. Harkins, for eighteen years connected 
with St. Augustine’s Church, South Boston, and of late pastor 
of St. Margaret's Church, Lowell, died in the Carney Hos- 
pital, Boston, on January 24. Father Harkins attended 
toston College, and was later graduated from the College 
of the Holy Cross, Worcester, in the class of 1887. Among 
the members of the Boston Fire Department Father Harkins 
was well known, for several years attending many of the 
big fires and ministering to the injured. Until his resignation 
in January, 1907, he was county chaplain of the Ancient Order 
of Hibernians. He formed an employment agency in 1907 
and secured work for hundreds of girls, nearly two-score 
concerns in Boston accepting his applicants. In December, 
1910, came his appointment by Cardinal O’Connell to the 
charge of.the new parish in the Highlands district of Lowell. 
Father Harkins was a nephew of the late Mgr. Harkins, of 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


MASs IN PResByTERIAN CHURCHES. 

To the Editor of America: 

It seems that the articles in America on “Mass in Presbyterian 
Churches” have created considerable feeling and astonishment 
among those who did not know of such practices. A “New York 
City Pastor” writes, in The Presbyterian of January 24, as fol- 
lows: ‘ 

“I am just in possession of this week’s issue of The Presby- 
terian and have read with keen surprise the article on ‘Mass in 
Presbyterian Churches.’ I have read the article a second time: 
and it seemed to me that it could not be true that such a condi- 
tion of things could prevail in the great city of New York, or in 
the city of Newark, New Jersey, under the management of any 
part of our great Church without being known to those having 
the interests of the Church in hand. But the facts, as stated, are 
so clear and overwhelming, that nothing short of a severe shock 
must come to all readers of your valuable paper. 

“It fills my heart with grief, and as a pastor of this city, I 
desire to thank you for bringing to my attention—through your 
paper—this seemingly incredible information concerning a com- 
dition of things which I feel very sure is unknown to the pas- 
tors of the Presbyterian churches of this city.” 

In the columns of The Herald and Presbyter, a leading 
Presbyterian weekly published in Cincinnati, in its issae 
of January 24, 1912, there is an editorial which takes up the sub- 
ject matter of the former articles in America and the article in 
The Presbyterian of the previous week. The editor, in taking up 
the statements of Dr. Thompson, secretary of the Home Board 
of Missions, that “articles in a Roman Catholic journal published 
more than a year ago are long since shown to abound in mis- 
statements and perversions, and therefore long since discredited,” 
writes: 

“We are not sure that the articles published a year ago have 
been ‘discredited.’ We ourselves spoke of them as ‘probably 
exaggerated,’ but we need proof before we can be sure they are 
discredited. We believe, however, that Mr. Shriver pro- 
tests too much and weakens his answer when he says that nothing 
is done ‘that in the slightest degree has any resemblance to the 
Mass.’ The trouble appears to be that the Lord’s Supper is so 
administered that it does resemble the Mass, and that some of 
the communicants ignorantly use their old prayer-books and the 
responses of the Greek Catholic service.” 

I may add for the information of the writer of that editorial 
that both in New York and Newark the “imitation Mass” was 
celebrated, in two instances which I observed, without com- 
munion being given to the laity or congregation, so that it could 
not to be considered as the “administration of the Lord’s Supper” 
even from a Presbyterian point of view. It was clearly intended 
to be presented as an act of worship and devotion, and not as 
the partaking of communion, and in that respect was still more 
of an imitation of Catholic worship. Besides this “imitation 
Mass” takes place on every Sunday, and not merely quarterly or 
monthly, as is the practice among Presbyterians. While these 
practices of the Ruthenian missionaries are being examined, it 
would be well to inquire also into their practice (occasional, I am 
told, for I had no verification of it) of hearing confessions, and 
see whether their attitude from that point of view is correct. 
ANbREW J. SHIPMAN. 





Apropos of the recent inauguration of Lieut. Gov. McDer- 
mott, of Kentucky, the Rev. John F, O’Dwyer, pastor of 
St. Mark’s, Richmond, Ky., calls attention in a note to the 
fact that James H. Bryan, who was elected lieutenant gov- 
ernor in 1887, was also a Catholic. Mr. McDermott’s selec- 
tion, therefore, did not establish a precedent. Several mem- 
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bers of the present legislature are Catholics. 





